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A Rosary of Joys 
By Annie Johnson Flint 
HERE are so many sorrows ih our lives,— 
Oh, let us take the little joys we find 


And thread them like a rosary of pearls, 
To count them o’er and keep them all in mind. 


. « Cor. 40: 23-33 


A day of sunshine where we looked for rain, 
A sudden bird-song when the skies: are gray ; 
The first frost-painted leaf that flutters down, 
The breeze that blows some vexing thought away; 


The sleep that bears us far from toil and ¢gre, 

And gives new strength to meet the day’s demand ; 
And oh, above the rest, the faithful friends 

Who always love and always understand. 


Yea, life hath many sorrows for us all, 

And héarte grow faint with long-continued ill ; 
But let us clasp our rosary of joys 

And hold them in our dear remembrance still. 


Cuirron Sprines, N. Y. 








Single copies of the first International Graded 
Course Edition of The Sunday School Times, contain- 
ing teaching helps on the five lessons of October, in 
the Beginners, Primary, and Junior grades, may be 
had for three two-cent stamps. 


We 


“But Not Yet” 

No one needs to withhold his whole life from 
God in order to prevent God’s having right of way in 
that life. A single detail of life withheld is all that is 
necessary. Yet many of us are praying that God may 
completely coptrol our lives and are adding, like 
Augustine, ‘‘ But not yet."". Weare willing that His 
will should guide us in everything—except in certain 
plans that we wish to follow in our own way. Last 
winter, at a Pacific Coast Student Conference, one of 
the leaders asked a student, in the course of an inti- 
mate conversation, if he had decided to let the Mas- 
ter have all of his way in his life. ‘ Yes,"* was the 
reply. ‘If he were to ask you to go to Central 
Africa, would you be willing to go?*’ was the next 
question. The student hesitated for a moment, then 


shook his head. ‘Anything but that,"’ he said. 
How many of us are willing to follow God in every- 
thing—with some exceptions ? 


Pa Adsbe 
A Soul Interest , 


Our best service for others depends much upon 
what it is in them that interests us. So long as our in- 
terest is superficial or trivial, we do not touch the heart 


. of another's needs. But when we try to be of use in 


the deeper issues of life our interest may be somewhat 
unexpectedly welcome. A prominent Christian busi- 
ness man said of a warm-hearted helper of others : 
*« He was the only man in the city who ever showed 
an interest in my sodl, and I shall never forget him."’ 
Have you an interest as deep as that in another? Do 
you show it? 
ax 


What Is Real Giving ? 

There is no Christianity in mere money-giving. 
One of the severest and truest charges against the 
Christian church of to-day was made recently by Ray 
Stannard Baker, in ‘‘ The American Magazine,"’ when 
he said that the church seems to think that it can meet 
any need of hiimanity by liberal gifts of money. And 
one of the most regrettable of the common misapplica- 
tions of Scripture passages is that which connects Paul's 
use of, Christ’ $ words, ‘* Itis more blessed to'give than to 
receive,’ chiefly with money-gifis. Paul seemed to have 
no such narrow idea when he used those words. He 
was talking about se//-giving, which isa very much 
harder, bigger, and better thing. He was trying to show 
his Christian brethrén fiom Ephesus the real ‘purpose 
and privilege of the Christian life. He reminded them 
that he himself had souglit to live that life, from the 
first day that he set foot in Asia, by living for service, 
though it were to cause his death. His life he held 


% 


of no account as dear unto himself. Christ had 
bought mankind by offering himself as the price ; 
they were to continue to care for Christ's own at the 
price of their lives. And Paul's last word on all this 
was that they should remember Christ's own word : 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. How much 
deeper and richer this lightly used truth becomes when 
we realize that it means, not merely money, but self ! 
Of course one will give money freely when he has 
given self ; but money without self is more of a bribe 
than a gift. 
x 


Our Duty to Know Others 


Only those who know us best help us most. 
When we are in greatest need, we seek out some friend” 
who will not misunderstand, who knows us through 
through, and who because of that intimate knowl- 
edge can sympathize and counsel and encourage as no 
stranger or mere acquaintance ever could. So it is 
that if we would really help others we must know 
them ‘well. We can do little real helping of a sur- 
face acquaintance. The Sunday-school teacher who 
sees his class only on Sundays cannot help them 
much, He may tell them interesting things, and 
hold their attention on Sundays ; but he never builds 
permanently into their lives with helpful uplift until 
he has come to know them through and through, as 
individuals, in all departments of. their life. Christ 
helped men not merely because of the truth that he 
himself knew and lived, but because he knew 
men. ‘‘He needed not that any one should bear- 
witness concerning man ; for he himself knew what 
was in man.’’ ‘Only ias we know man. can weserve 
him,’’ says Campbell Morgan. It costs effort, and 
study, and patience, and love, to know anyone. But 
such knowledge is one of the first costs of our Chris- 
tian service, 


bd 


Insidedness 


OME of us are marked by onesidedness, which 
has its advantages. Others, far fewer, have 
manysidedness, which is admirable. But the 

quality that makes for real power is insidedness. 
How often we are struck by a grave lack in some 
otherwise commendable writing or speaking, and, 
worse still, in living, too. It is good, true, just, well 
put, but it wants a certain vitality, a compelling grip. 
It does not get hold of us. It did not well up out of 
the speaker's inmost soul with an impulse that could 
not be denied, and that brought up blood with it. It 
does not get inside of us, because it did not come 
from inside of him, and he had:never been inside of it. 

Insidedness is necessary for reality. The person 
who moves us must not only mean what he says, he 
must know it ; and not only know it, but feel it from 
the depths. There have been many pretty theories 
of the uses of affliction which one twinge of real pain 
in the theorizer sends flying. You ask the surgeon if 
a certain minor operation will “‘hurt.’’  ‘* No,’’ he 
smilingly answers, And. it doesn’t—hurt him! One 
feels a little like that with certain mental comforters. 
This shining gold of spiritual gain which you say God 
extracts from our \dross-ridden sorrows, —you tell me 
about it ; but liave you ever seen its color yourself? 
The simple -personal testimony. of even a smaller 
thing would help me more than all your rhapsodies 
of the spheres you have read about, 

Fhere is no real life-power without this. People 
wondered for along time why..you could not put to- 
gether the precise ingredients of certain mineral 
springs and get the same results. anywhere, and still 
more why the bottled water. itself, away from the 
spring,’ was so markedly inferior. Then they dis- 








covered that as the water gushed up from its inner 
fount it was radio-active. The cunningest chemist 
could not put ¢Aa¢ in away from the spring, and the 
tightest bottles could’ not retain it long. Only exgeri- 
ence can put radio-activity into truth, and the most 
vital truth loses some or all of its power when it 
leaves the ‘‘original package.’’ It cannot be 
*«decanted’’ very successfully. 

This is what makes the preaching or teaching or 
consolation of the young so shallow and so sapless. 
There may be no lack of intellect or of truth in what 
they say, no lack of real earnestness, or good-will, or 
love. We admire their fine enthusiasm, their zeal 
for the glory of God, It is refreshing to see them 


** So young, so strong, so very sure of God.”’ 


But as they hand us their savory pottage, or sovereign 
remedy, we say with the hungry Isaac, ‘‘ How is it that 
thou hast found it so quickly, my son?’’ and the 
taste and potency do not belie our wonder. It is the 
absence of this indispensable that neutralizes so many 
of the best cups of blessing which the so-called upper — 
classes hold to the lips of their needy brethren. They 
never get on the inside, they never really let the others 
in ; there is the outgo, of words, work, wish, or money, 
but not of life. The young and earnest student of 
sociology empties his pockets and dons qveralls to 
understand the needs, problems, feelings, of the 
laborer out of work. But at any moment he can end 
his. play-spell at work and want.. He will never be 
on the inside till he gets where no telegraph can help 
him, and where it is work or starve, and the job for 
life unless he can work out of it. 

The very meaning and power of Christ's incarna- 








Christ who can really help must come with divine 
power and love, but must come all the way in, 
must be one of us absolutely, truly, indissolubly : 


‘* He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall 
stand the most weak. 
’Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh 
- that I seek 
In the Godhead. 


Insidedness is never —_ or easy. He who aims 
at it must make up his m to stop short at no pay- 
ment that may be demanded,—and oA as ment 
may be. He will find himself often, i always, 
in the position of One of whom they said, ‘‘ He saved 
others, himself he cannot save."’ 

That there must be deliberate effort of the imagina- 
tion to ‘‘ put yourself in his place,’’ needs no saying ; 
and this takes the hardest sort of mental and heart 
work. No indolent thinker or listless lover can ever 
enter in. It is to be suspected that many of us are 
too lazy and too selfish to take the first step into the 
place of power. But actual intended contact with sor- 
row, suffering, trouble, sin, is indispensable. Some 
of us have hearts so tender that we really cannot bear 
to come into touch with pain. There are hospitals ; 
we are willing to sup them, but we prefer to keep 
away from them and work by substitute. But salva- 
tion comes not by proxy, but by proximity. Kipling 
put his finger on one great danger of our America, 
and our world, when he called attention to our 
charming suburban, restricted districts, with their 
sequestered quiet and ‘‘twirly whirly hoses,"' while 
the great seething slums a mile or two away are send- 
ing up their stench to heaven and stewing poisons for 
all the body politic. Cloistered sensitiveness that 
will not face need and sin, and plunge into their 
deeps, has no praise from God and no help for man. 
. Slumming as a recreation may be tarred from the pit, 
but slumming as reconnoisance is heaven's search- 
light into human need. 

‘It will coarsen and blunt us, cheapen the world 
as a place of abode, rob us of a certain easy op- 
timism ? ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be 
wise ?’'’ Well, if with familiarity with the less pleas- 
ant aspects of life comes a deeper pity for humanity, 
and a defter touch of healing on its wounds, the loss 
has been slight, and the gain has been infinite. The 
care-free ignorance of youth gives way to that sober 
coloring which life takes on from an eye that hath 
looked on man's mortality ; but for the first time we 
see things as they are, and our real optimism and ex- 
pectancy and courage abide, for they spring from 
deep faith in God and knowledge of his grace. 

But real innerness goes much farther, to actual 
entrance for ourselves into the deeps of sorrow, strug- 

le, pain. We may as well understand that we shall 
shallow helpers until we have been deep sufferers. 
If we are to bring life to dying men, we must have 
felt the bitterness of death ourselves. This goes far 
to explain the manifold experiences of the choicest 
children of God. Like Job, they were tried that they 
might inspire others, and comfort their fellows with 
the comfort wherewith they had been comforted of 
God. ‘It became him, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the author of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.'’) There was no other road to it, 
even for the Son of God. If we share in that glory of 
his, we must travel his path. 

Is insidedness worth its price? One who faces the 
demand for this quality in speaking, writing, living, 
may feel rise within him the question or protest : 
‘*Then I am asked for this service to coin my heart's 
blood, to distill for one draught or drop, ofttimes by 
the slow heats and pains of years, the richest depths 
of my being?"’ Precisely. Exactly that is the price. 
There is nothing that can help humanity but just that. 
Help comes by nothing else than the transfusion of 
blood, and the blood is the life. 

It all depends on what we value. If our aim were 
money, of course it is not worth it. For admiration, 
though many are willing to pay it, the price is far too 
high. Temporal power of almost any sort is pinch- 
beck exchange for this gold: But to bring comfort 
to a sore heart, joy to a darkened soul, courage to a 
beleaguered life, great strength to one who otherwise 


had fallen, forever, nothing in this world 
except the God is so precious ; and this is 
the glory of If we can compass these things by 
coining our. heart's let us thank God that we 
have blood to coin. ee 
made an ing for sin and sorrow, like the . 
we shall be for we shall see our seed, we 
shall prolong our « and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his 














There, are a great many people in the world who 


are hindered in accepting Christianity for themselves 
because the points of ditference between themselves and 
certain Christians have been emphasized and magni- 
fied until these points of difference have come to fill 
their whole horizon. They cannot see them 
into the truth and the attractiveness and the gain of 
Christianity. They must be helped to do this if we 
would win them. An interesting letter from a long- 
time friend of The Sunday School Times presents 
such a case : 

What shali I do when a lo ‘a grown-up man,’in 
kindness of his heart goes Tot on the Laser Day and buys 
ice-cream for the a especially for his father, because t 
day isso hot? My ng to be excused while thanking him 
for his kind-heartedness only elicited the remark, ‘' I thought 
ror likely you wouldn't take it. Such action only drives me 
farther away from where you wish me to come." Was I right? 

This son with a chip on his shoulder for Christian 
criticisms of his conduct has got to be won by sur- 
prise. He knows by experience that certain things 
he does will be condemned, either silently or openly, 
by the father and by others who share the father's 
beliefs as to right Christian practise. Whenever he 
does any of these things he looks for criticism ; he is 
antagonistically ready for it beforehand ; when he 
gets it, he has already determined to be ‘driven 
farther away’’ by it, and he holds to his determina- 
tion, The one thing that would most. surprise 
and disarm him would be to meet with no criticism, 
direct or indirect, after doing something that he be- 
lieves is counted unworthy. His citadel must be 
taken by a flank movement, from a direction utterly 
unexpected to himself; and that flank movement 
must be directed by love, a love that has the self- 
control to be silent—as the love of the man Christ 
Jesus so often was—concerning all of the unworthy 
things that this man does. But the love must also 
be keenly discerning of every faintest glimmer of 
worthiness in anything and. everything that he does, 
and must be quick to show its discernment and ap- 
preciation of such things. 

It looks very much as though this grown-up son 
had had an overdose of criticism, ‘and had been more 
or less with people who were trying to nag him into 
the Kingdom. His remark after his generous thought- 
fulness on that hot Sunday seems to suggest this. 
Certain it is that his feelings are in a sore and raw 
condition, which calls for healing, not for irritation. 
That healing can come only in the way that has been 
suggested. And it is the father’s plain duty, as a 
representative of Christ who would win the son to the 
loyal, unconditional service of Christ, to show the ut- 
most confidence in that son and in his best side by 
emphasizing his appreciation of that side and avoid- 
ing everything possible that suggests condemnation. 
In order to accomplish this the father can go, and 
must go, to any length short of positive wrong-doing 
himself. Whether he could conscientiously have 
accepted the son’s gift under the circumstances 
described is a question that he must get God to 
decide for him. If he was in the son’s house at 
the time, then it was certainly not his place, as’ a 
guest, to condemn or hold himself responsible for 
his son’s methods of providing refreshment. If the 
incident occurred in “the father’s house, even then 
the fact that the son was a grown man, using his own 
discretion as to an act prompted by generosity and 
love for others, makes it questionable whether the 
father had any such responsibility for the son's cori- 
duct as to justify his rejecting the son's gift and con- 
demning him before others because he personally did 
not approve of the method by which the gift had been 
purchased. 

Those who know The Sunday School Times will 
not make the mistake of thinking that the Times is 
here tolerating the idea that it is all right to buy ice- 
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corms on raion. For such sabbath-brea it has 
no toleration. It is suggesting, toma inns 
ott shes ae sare condone othet peas 

their desin us a leving service, 
not conformed their action to ee oe ahora 
be right. Paul touched on this prifitiple he 
said, ‘‘If one of them that believe not you to 
a feast, and ye are disposed to go ; whatsoever is set 
before you, eat, asking no question for conscience’ 

The purpose in from cri the son 
pose in appreciating and commending all that one 
Se ee ia ert Sa0 OS Coen 
peczaete &: owing confidence in him, and in order to 
show him that practical Christianity is itself loving 
and attractive, not merely censorious. Then, one 


daily moral and social problems which the Christian 
business man will not settle by the old brutal for- 
mula, ‘‘business is business.’’ It is in the spirit of 
sound business and sound morals that a New York 
man asks for an expression of opinion on a subject that 
has troubled more than one thoughtful sharer in the 
world’s work. He writes : 


I am more and more impressed with the fact that the princi- 
ples which Christ 4 are the wisest business principles, as 
the business world is finding gradually by experience. I have 
some difficulty, however, in seeing fully how the principle of 
love for.one's neighbor is consistent with competition in busi- 
ness. If you have ever written or published anything on the 
subject, or have any views you are willing to express, I would 
greatly appreciate hearing from you on this subject. 


Business, to a Christian man, is service. To meet.a 
real human need to the utmost of his ability: is his 
ideal. The preacher would have no more right to 


preach every Sunday less effectively than he might | 


preach in fear lest +he should do better than..some 
other preacher, than‘a consecrated Christian business 
man would have to curtail his best service to the com- 
munity in fear lest he might serve better than some 
one else. But,neither the preacher nor the businéss 
man would be worthily engaged in preaching or in 
conducting a business for the purpose of getting the 
advantage of some one else in the same field of work. 
If in the utmost use of his ‘best gifts and powers for 
service one man becomes more widely useful than 
others, he is not by that fact to conclude that he 
ought to set about becoming less useful than he-might 
be. Love for one’s neighbor calls for the best ser- 
vice that we can render him, in the line of our duty. 
Business is service, when business is really business. 


-— 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of Engiand 
September 20 to 26 


~MON.—Eternal God, thou art the fountain .of all hope. 
May something of thy light shine into my spirit and relieve me 
from the pres 1 of despondency and fear! Let me khow 
thee as the very light of life. ints 

Tukrs.—Holy Spirit, I pray that thou wilt agp my life 
into. more vigorous spiritual Fg saps May the many. bare 
places begin to be beautiful wi we 8 yap ee ! Let my waste 
moments become glorious in Ch And may the transfor- 
mation begin to-day ! ; es 

WED.—Heavenly Father, I pray that I may gaze upon thee 
and so come to bear thy likeness. By faith let me appropriate 
some of thy wealth. Let me become rich in Christ Jesus. Let 
me move about, a kinsman of the Almighty. 

THuURS.—Eternal God, I pray that I may hear the heavenly 
calling in all my affairs today: Let the clamor of ‘the world 
riever drown the heavenly voice. May I hear it in the midst 
of the crowd as well as in the solitude of the chamber. 


Fri.—My Father God, help me to believe in thy power to 


save. Lift me out of the bondage of all evil habit, and give 


me the freedom and the buoyancy of the saints. Let me leap 
=. = way of righ and let my soul dance before the 


SaT.— Most gracious God, in the moments of my temptation 
let me remember the Crucified. Let his sorrows preserve me 
from sin.. Let me hate the sin that makes thee mourn, Let 
every hour of temptation be the season of a most conspicuous 
triumph. 

Sun.—Almighty God, I -* that thou wilt lift upon me the 
light of thy countenance, t the favor of my God be my ex- 
coeding gteat reward. Let me be heedless as to the praises of 
7 if only I enjoy the approval of my King. Thy will be 

one | 


—— I te ea ree _ 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 26 (: Cor. 10 : 23-33) 


* 


A Sketch of the Twelfth International Congress 
on Alcoholism, recently held in London, England 


HE late Dr. Edward Everett Hale two or three 
years ago called attention to the progress being 
made toward international peace, not only 

through The Hague and other peace conferences, but 

the international union of varied social forces 


which has just been held in London. In the face of 
a peril common to all civilized nations, and seriously 
injuring the ‘‘ native races,’’ there was constantly to 
be felt the spirit of international unity and comity. 

Little time was spent in proving that alcohol is a 
great evil in the world, though all shades of opinion 
were expressed, from the earnest words of Dr. Legrain 
of Paris and Pastor Rochat of Italy, who emphasized 
the harm wrought upon their nations by wine, to the 
message of the new German Chancellor, that ‘‘ The 
abuse of spirtuous liquors is a menace to the eco- 
nomic progress of any nation.’’ ' 

The really significant feature of the Congress was 
the evidence that the alcohol question is being at- 
tacked in all nations with intense earnestness and 
practicality, and on every side—preventive, medical, 
restrictive, prohibitive, and remedial. 

The development of the Congress itself shows the 
growing recognition of the importance of the alcohol 
question. First organized in 1885, in connection with 
the International Exposition at Antwerp, from the 
beginning it has been held under the auspices: of 
some local or national! officials: It has’ steadily 
gained recognition until, two years ago, when held in 
Stockholm, it met under the presidency of the Crown 
Prince of- Sweden, and the Swedish. Government ex- 
tended ‘to other nations invitations to participate ~by 
official:delegates. The Congress: just -closed in .Lon- 
don received: the co-operation of the British Govern, 
ment,upon whose invitation delegates were appointed 
by twenty-six foreign governments and British colonies, 
The British Government: itself sent representatives 
from four Statedepartments. The Duke of Connaught, 
the king’s brother, was honorary president, and the 
official reception is said to be the first ever given by 
the British Government at which wine was not served. 

The practicality of present temperance work was 
well demonstrated in the exhibition by temperance 
societies and workers from eleven nations. The 
German exhibit was of special interest. It covered 
several hundred square feet, yet was only a part of,a 
large traveling exhibit which is sent about from town 
to town in Germany, sometimes requiring two or 
three halls to show it all, and visited by tens of thou- 
sands of persons. Extensive and thoughtful literature, 
diagrams illustrating the results of experimental work 
as to the relation of alcohol to health, efficiency, 
longevity, and racial soundness, pictures, cartoons, 
and some illustrative devices, make a display that 
convinces the foreigner, at least, that the allied Ger- 
man temperance societies are making a determined 
and well-directed effort to capture German intelli- 
gence for temperance. How well they are succeed- 
ing is shown by the rapid gain in membership in 
these societies, both adult and juvenile. In addition, 
physicians, jurists, teachers, engineers, railway men, 
and the women, all have growing abstinence societies. 
A movement begun eight years ago among university 
students counts now eighteen. abstinence societies 
with four hundred and sixty-one members; and, 
what is even more significant, of the regular students’ 
societies, which play so important a part in university 
life, and, later, in public and business careers, about 
two hundred now receive abstainers as members. 
Twenty years ago a man who became an abstainer 
had to resign. Altogether, in Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, there are said to be already two thousand 
German-speaking, university-trained abstainers. 

Nor is Germany alone in this gain in interest. 
Holland, for example, which by invitation of Queen 
Wilhelmina has captured the Congress for 1911, 
counts to-day 100,000 organized workers against alco- 
holism, of whom 42,000 are abstainers, as against 


a little army of only 7,000 sixteen years ago. Absti- . 


nence papers have a weekly circulation of more than 
25,000 copies, while three societies alone issued last 
year more than 550,000 pamphlets and leaflets. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


By Cora Frances Stoddard, 
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alcohol. The British Government invited the na- 
tions of the world to send official delegates to the 
recent Congress on Alcoholism, and to this invita- 
tion twenty-six foreign governments and British 
colonies re King Edward’s brother was 
Honorary President of the Congress. The wine- and 
beer-drinking nations of Europe showed that they 
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The relation of alcohol to child life, and the neces- 
sity of temperance training of youth, were given a 
larger place than ever before in the deliberations of 
the Congress, a third of all the papers being directly 
concerned with this fundamental and hopeful feature 
of temperance work, which, as shown by the exhaust- 
ive report by Mr. Gonser of Berlin, is going on to a 
greater or less extent in practically every nation. 

Great Britain, by act of Parliament, has just for- 
bidden children to enter public houses, and so is at 
last protecting them from their contaminating educa- 
tional. influences. At the same time, the Board of 
Education, has issued a syllabus of temperance in- 
struction to be given in the schools. ‘At last,’’ said 
Mr. Sharples, ‘who represented the National Teach- 
ers’ Union, ‘the teachers of Great Britain have a 
free hand to teach ‘the child that he has a body and 
how to take care of it."’ 

In several of the central and eastern European 
countries children are forbidden organization, but are 
permitted to attend temperance lectures and debates at 
literary clubs., In Russia, nearly 500,000 persons have 
been present at these lectures. In Bohemia, although 
organization is not permitted, in sixteen schools there 
are 1,000 young people who are strict abstainers. 
Sweden, by a government appropriation, is assisting 
the federated temperance societies in conducting 
great scientific temperance educational courses espe- 
cially for teachers. Every phase of the temperance 
question is discussed. The courses have become so 
popular that they sometimes have 1,500 regular audit- 
ors, besides thousands of occasional visitors. 





How the Fight is Going 


France’s and Italy’s delegates emphasized the harm 
done to their nations by wine,—so often said to be harm- 
less as used freely in the lands where it is made. 

The British Government's official reception to the dele- 
gates is said to be the first such ever given at which 
wine was not served. 


Eleven nations joined in an exhibition of the practi- 
cality of temperance work. 





Germany is taking a leading part in fighting alcoho!l,— 
even beer. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland number two thou- 
sand university-trained abstainers. 


Queen Wilhelmina captured the Congress for Holland 
in 191. 


Holland has 100,000 organized workers against alco- 
holism. 


Great Britain now furnishes temperance instruction in 
the schools. 


Nearly half a million persons in Russia have attended 
temperance lectures and debates. 

Ninety-nine percent of Finland’s young people are said 
to be abstainers. 

Seventeen nations have united to create prohibition 
territory in the Congo. 

The passing of alcohol in medicine was pointed out by 
a Karisbad physician. 

The Chief-Justice of England presided at one of the 
meetings. 


Field-Marshal Sir George White reported encouraging 
abstinence work in the British Army. 
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‘The World’s Organized Fight with Alcohol 


Ninety-nine percent of the young people of Fin- 
land were declared to be abstainers. The Norwegian 
Government makes appropriations for the juvenile 
temperance movement. Frequent words of apprecia- 
tion were heard from representatives of all countries, 
of the splendid educational temperance work done in 
the United States. 

In this connection may properly be mentioned the 
facts concerning child life brought out by Professor 
Taav. Laitinen of the University of Helsingfors. 
Observations carried on for six years, covering 5,845 
families with 20,008 children, showed a mortality of 
32 percent among the children of heavy drinkers, and 
23 percent in the families of moderate drinkers, as 
against only 13 percent in the families of abstaining 
parents. One indication of the average rate of de- 
velopment was shown in the fact that ‘‘at the end of . 
the eighth month of life, of the children of abstainers 
27.5 percent were toothless ; of the children of mod- 
erate drinkers 33.9 per cent were toothless ; and of the 
children of heavy drinkers 43.3 percent.’’ 

Side by side with the advance of abstinence is 
growing confidence in prohibition, whether it come 
by ‘‘local veto’’ or more general method. No one 
listening to the discussion concerning the formation 
of an International Prohibition Federation for the pur- 
pose of extending correct information about the abo- 
lition of the sale of drink, could doubt that the day of 
that sale is doomed. 

Holland's parliament has before it a bill for the 
prohibition of absinthe, which is regarded as an en- 
tering wedge for local option or veto upon the sale of 
all alcoholic drinks. As a preliminary, straw votes 
have been taken from all men and women of age in 
six municipalities, with the result that from 58 to 76 
percent favored total prohibition. 

The fact was brought out by Dr. W. F. Crafts of 
Washington that seventeen nations have united to 
create prohibition territory in the Congo. The French 
Anti-Alcohol League has appointed a Colonial Com- 
mission to work for prohibition in Africa of the im- 
portation and sale of spirits and ‘absinthe, and to 
establish preventive educational work. ' 

A prohibitory law passed by the Finnish parlia- 
ment failed only because the Czar did not sign it, but 
with sturdy courage Finland proposes to try again. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Denmark all reported 
gains by local option. In Australia, voters haVe ‘to 
answer the questions: '1. Are you in favor of retain- 
ing the present number of licenses? 2. Are you ‘ih 
favor of reducing the number? 3. Are you in favor 
of not granting any licenses? Here, as in Finland and 
Denmark, women now have a vote on the temperance 
question, and are making their influence strongly felt. 
‘*Women,’’ said Sir John Cockburn of Australia, 
‘*are naturally conservative, but in the best sense; and 
when women see any institution to be a menace to 
their husbands, brothers, and children, in spite of 
their Conservatism, they shut up that institution lik 
a clasp knife !’’ / 

The passing of alcohol in medieine which was re- 
ported for Great Britain by Sir Victor Horsley two or 
three years ago, and in a recent study by Dr. Richard 
Cabot showing a similar trend in certain Massachu- 
setts hospitals, was further pointed out at this Con- 
gress by Dr. A. Holitscher of Karlsbad. Statistics 
received from more than 100 institutions in Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland showed that in twelve years, 
1895-1907, the use in hospitals of wine had fallen 
off 46.3 percent; of beer, 28.8 percent; while in asy- 
lums the corresponding diminution was 52.2 per- 
cent of wine, and 53.3 percent in beer. At the same 
time, the use of milk and lemonade has greatly in- 
creased. 

The Hungarian Home Secretary is preparing a bill 
by which it would be illegal to supply intoxicants as a 
beverage to the inmates of asylums, hospitals, and 
public institutions. 

The probation plan, of saving the drunkard to him-’ 
self and to his family, as practised by Judge Pollard 
of St. Louis, has been incorporated in a law recently 
passed by the British Parliament. 

Commissions in Hungary, South Australia and 
Great Britain have recommended more rational treat- 
ment of inebriety as necessary, as long as the 
inebriate is with us. ‘* Every inebriate,"’ said Dr. 
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R. W. Brandthwaite, H. M. Inspector under the 
‘Inebriates’ Act, ‘‘is either a potential criminal, a 
burden upon public to 

‘others, or a cause of distress, terror, scandal, or 
nuisance to his family and those wi 


i 


ciates. Moreover, every inebriate, precept, ex- 
ample, neglect of children, bly direct 
procreation of his species, is contributing to the sup- 


ply, reproducing his like to the detriment of national 
welfare in the years to come,’’ 

It is on this rn ene ye that nouns are now 

inning to act, in expressed by Professor 
panationbens of C that ‘‘legal penalties in 
the case of the criminal inebriate must be replaced by 
a system directed toward the underlying disease, and, 
failing to cure that disease, toward keeping the drinker 
in perpetual custody in an asylum."”: 

The growing recognition of the inter-relation of the 
alcohol question with other social and economic issues 
found expression in many ways, and must surely clear 
temperance folk of any charge of narrowness of vision. 
From Dr. Hugo Hagelin of Sweden came an appeal 
for purity instruction of youth in connection with 
other hygienic and temperance teaching. The close 
relation .of woman's p' and temperance work 
has already been alluded to. As. regards national 
economy, Sir Thomas Whittaker, M. P., said: *‘The 
burden of armies and navies is an international scan- 
dal. Great Britain spends more on armament than 
any other nation. But she spends two and one-half 
times as much on drink as on armament, Under 
international conditions perhaps the armament expen- 
diture is necessary, but the drink bill is wholly waste- 
ful, and can be avoided.'’ Sir Thomas, who is at the 
head of one of the largest life insurance companies, 
also emphasized the saving to the nation in health and 
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that body, were present at the Congress, including 
Mr. Wavrinsky, the head of the International Order 
of Good Templars. The United States sent the 
largest official delegation, and this delegation alone, 
of all the nations, included women, 

Perhaps no better expression of the spirit of the 
Congress could be given than the words of. one of 
the American delegates, the Hon. George Cotterill of 
Washington, in his response for America to the ad- 
dress cf welcome : 

‘* Let us face this world problem of alcoholism, solve 
it, solve it right, be the result what it may, for it is the 
cause of humanity, and humanity must free itself.’’ 

Boston, 





= ——— 


The World’s First Prohibition Exposition 





————————— 





The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, at Seattle, Washington, is probably’the most remarkable in- 
stance in the world’s history of a great national exposition that has absolutely excluded liquor from its 
grounds. Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens has secured for The Sunday School Times, from Royal W. RKay- 
mond, Assistant Director of the Division of Exploitation of that Exposition, these significant ‘facts: 


T IS singularly fitting that the first prohibition ex- 
position should be held at Seattle, for, while the 
billboards of the country are plastered by the 

Annheuser-Bush people with a picture of a pilgrim 
lugging a keg of beer. ashore from the Mayflower, 
this Exposition serves as a reminder that this north- 
west territory began its governmental existence as a 
prohibition government, the first to be established in 
the world, 

Away back in the early '40’s the settlers in this 
northwest country found themselves in the position of 
men ‘‘without a country,”’ for with the disputed 
claims of the Hudson Bay Company still unsettled no 
man knew where the bounary line between the United 
States and Great Britain would eventually be fixed, 
and the territory itself was considered of so little value 
that neither the British nor the American Government 
felt that it was worth fighting for or guarding. With- 
out, therefore, the protecting arm of any civil govern- 
ment, it became necessary for the residents of this 
northwest territory to organize a government for their 
mutual protection, and in 1844, when the convention 
met, they determined, and made it a part of the con- 
stitution of the Oregon government (embracing all this 
northwest country), that no liquor could be manufac- 
tured, imported, or sold within its confines. This 
fundamental principle, though later abrogated by the 
absorption of this territory into the United States, has 
left its enduring mark upon the civilization of the 
Northwest, and we find Seattle to-day a city of over 
300, 000 people, and one of the most progressive and 
enterprising cities not only of the country but of the 
world ; with saloons excluded from forty-nine-fiftieths 
of the territory of the city, and the Sunday-closing 
law rigidly enforced, and that, too, in a city which is 
the port of entry for the-gold camps of Alaska ! 

Papers have said that the Exposition is dry because 
of the state law which prohibits saloons within two 
miles of the State University, on the campus of which 
the Exposition is located. This is only one reason. 
Another equally potent reason is because the citizens 
of Seattle, at .a special charter election, voted to con- 
fine its saloons to its business center. Another bit of 
history worthy of record is the way in which the Ex- 
position management met the problem of deciding 
whether or not the Exposition should be dry. A bill 
was framed and ready for introduction at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, making a special exemption 


from the state law, so that liquor might be'sold at the 
Exposition during the exposition period, on the 
ground that the state law was designed to protect 
the students, and that the students were not in at- 


tendance upon the University during the summer — 


months. A fierce battle was on in the legislature for 
the passage of a local option bill, and it was a serious 
question whether the bill could be passed. There 
were sincere men favoring the passage of the local 
option bill who believed that it would be better to 
allow liquor to be sold at the Exposition for five 
months than it would for the state of Washington to 
be without a local option bill for five years; and 
these men were willing to trade their votes so as to 
grant this permission in exchange for other votes in 
favor of the local option bill, Enough votes were 
pledged in this way to insure the passage of the bill. 
The liquor interests offered the Exposition manage- 
ment $500,000 for the concession of selling liquors 
on the grounds, besides a percentage of all the profits ; 
but those in charge of the Exposition, while none of 
them could be ranked probably as advocates of pro- 
hibition, turned the proposition down, and decided 
to-make their appeal for support to the right-thinking 
people of the country. The Fair is now half over, 
and results may be tabulated. They are as follows: 

First : The utmost good order has prevailed on the 
Fair grounds from the very beginning until this hour, 
and during the three months that I have been on the 
grounds, day and night, as Assistant Director of Ex- 
ploitation, I have yet to see an intoxicated person. 

Second : With a record-breaking crowd of approxi- 
mately 100,000 people in attendance on opening day, 
only one arrest was made for any and all causes, and 
that of a degenerate. 

Third : After two months of the Fair period is over, 
with an average daily attendance of over 25,000 peo- 
ple, there has been but one arrest made on the 
grounds of sufficient importance to require the turn- 
ing of the prisoner over to the courts for trial and 
punishment, with the exception of two éastern crimi- 
nals, who were apprehended here on_ telegraphic 
instructions from the authorities in the East. Such 
arrests as have been made were for such trifling 
offenses as fence-jumping or similar misdemeanors, 
that three or four hours’ detention in the guard-house 
has been considered ample punishment. It certainly 
is an anomaly that the chief of police of a great Ex- 
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estimated by the president of the Exposition that not 
over one thousand visited the Fair. We have lost 
financial support in many lines, but we look to the 
right-thinking people of this country to help us 
demonstrate to the world that «the Fair that is a 
success’’ has in a measure achieved it because it is 
«the Fair that is different,’ and appeals to the best 
moral element of the community and of the nation. 


For Children at Home 





Getting Acquainted With the — 
Doctor 
By Emma C. Dowd 


HE Hastings family had moved into town that 
very morning. The house was in great con- 
fusion, and everybody was tired—that is, every- 

body but Morton ; he would never confess to weari- 
ness. 

, Supper, eaten, off barrels and boxes, was over, and 
Ethel, Agnes, and their small brother carried some 
chairs to the front piazza,.and sat down to cool off and 
'to:look about their hew:home) = "°° 

««There’s a doctor lives across the street,’” said 


Agnes. 

‘* Ernest F. Russell, M.D.,’*’ read Ethel from the 
sign on the piazza post of the house opposite. 

«« The name sounds nice,’’ responded Agnes. ‘‘I 
wonder if we shall ever know them. We shall have 
to wait for them to call, and I dare. say they won't.’’ 

‘¢Why have you got to wait?’’ asked Morton. 

‘* Because that is the way to do,”’ his sister an- 
swered, 

‘*Huh! that’s too slow,”’ 
astride the piazza rail. ‘‘I can get you ’quainted 
quicker n that! When I see him comin’ out, some 
day, I'll run across the street, and say ‘ Hullo, Doc- 
tor Russell? _ We've just come here to live! My 
name's Morton Hastings, and’ ’’— 

**No, you won't do any such thing!’’ broke in 
Agnes, severely. , 

**I don’t see why not,’’ retorted Morton, rising to 
his feet, and beginning to walk the flat rail. ‘*He’d 
take it all right. Bet you he'd laugh! You see if I 
don’t get you ’quainted !’’ and he skipped recklessly 
along the narrow 

«* Well, look out,’’ warned Ethel, ‘‘or you'll get 
your neck broken !’* : 

‘*Hoh!"’ laughed the little athlete, “J’m not 
afraid |!’ poising himself lightly on one foot ; but 
close upon the words came a startled ‘‘Oh!"’ and 
the next instant he lay groaning on the grass. 

** Don’t touch my arm !’” he cried, as his sisters 
rushed to his help, 

Hearing the commotion, Mr. and Mrs. Hastings 
appeared at the door, and Master Morton was carried 
inside. 

**I am afraid his arm is broken,"’ his father said. 
‘« We must have a doctor right away.”’ 

‘¢ There’s one across the street,’’ suggested Ethel. 

Morton opened his eyes, with a weak smile. 
*¢ Didn't I tell you Fd get you ‘quainted ?’’ he said. 

It was not a bad break, and Dr. Russell and his 
wife proved therhselves very kind and neighborly. 
When Morton discovered that their family included a 
playfellow of his own age, his delight was great. 

** Aren’t you glad I. broke my arm ?’’ he grinned. 
**' Cause now we're all ’quainted, without any fuss !"’ 

And the physician did laugh, as his little patient 
had prophesied. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 26 (1 Cor 10 : 23-33). 
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A Just-Before-Election Program 
eae -schools of Paris, Illinois, last year 

com a few days before election to settle 

the saloon question. The following program 
was used in the different schools, and it was very 
efiective in the anti-saloon crusade : 


Responsive Reading 
Why Close the Saloons of Paris? 


Superintendent; How many saloons are there in Paris? 

School; There are twenty saloons in i 

Supt.: How many public school buildings are there in 
Paris ? 

Boys and Girls; There are six public school buildings, 
with an enrolment of 1,630 pupils. 

Supt, > What is the purpose of our public schools ? 

All School Children; To educate and train our boys and 
girls for good citizenship. 

Supt.; How many churches are there in Paris ? 

Schoo! : There are eleven churches in the city. 

Supt. : What is the pavers of the churches ? 

All Christians; To bring all people to a saving knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ, and send them out to render service 
to God and man. 

Supt.: Why do some men say the twenty saloons of 
Paris should be run ? 

Men and Boys; That the city may have $20,000 license 
money and save taxes. 


Some Business Propositions 


Supt.: Is the saloon business a paying financial proposi- 
tion for the citizens of Paris ? 

Men: Not when it is estimated that our saloons send 
out of the city to breweries, distilleries, and wholesale 
liquor dealers not less than $50,000 a year that never re- 
turns to our city. 

Supt.: As men with families increase in their drink 
habit does their trade with grocers, meat markets, dry 
goods stores, clothing stores, and general merchandise in- 
crease or decrease ? 

Men.; The universal testimony of our merchants is, that 
as men increase in their drinking habit, their trade is greatly 
diminished in every branch of business. ‘ 

Supt.: Does the drinking habjt prevent men from own- 
ing their own homes? 

School: Yes; as the money wasted each month for 
drinks would soon pay for comfortable homes, 

Supt. : What effect have the twenty saloons of Paris on 
our homes? : 

School: They rob children of food, of clothing, of com- 
fortable homes, break mothers’ hearts, disgrace families, 
and bring poverty, misery, and suffering to hundreds of 
our citizens. 

Supt.: Does the saloon business increase crime and im- 
morality? 

School: The universal testimony of the police, of our 
courts and court officers and presiding judges of courts,’ 
that the saloon business is the direct cause of three-fourths 
of our crime. 

Supt.: Who pays for the heavy additional expense to 

rosecute criminals, maintain jails, penitentiaries, alms- 
Ecaies, feed and care for paupers, three-fourths of which 
our saloons are responsible for ? 

Men; Our taxpayers, 

Supt.: What is the statement of a prominent judge re- 
garding crime in Vermilion County ? 


Saloon Responsible for Crime and its Cost 


Men: We are told that in Danville, Illinois, the other 
day 121 indictments were returned by the grand jury. A 
judge, in commenting upon these indictments, declared 
that 120 of the 121 could be traced through the saloon. It 
will cost Vermilion bh gw § farmers something to prosecute 
these 120 indictments, every cent of that cost can con- 
sistently be chargéd to the saloon. 

Supt.: Which helps the homes of Paris most,—money 
spent for whisky, wine, beer, and liquors, or that spent for 
food, clothing, building material, books, and the necessi- 
ties and comforts of life ?- 

Children ; Close the saloons and give all children more 
food and clothing, a better education and happier homes. 

Supt. Which is the best financial investment, money 
spent in the saloons or invested in our building and loan 
associations, deposited in our banks, and put in city prop- 
erty for homes ? . 

Men ; We believe the money spent in saloons is worse 
than lost, and advise the investment in real values that 
bring good returns. 

Supt.: What effect has the closing of saloons had in 
other cities and towns? 5 

Men : Hoopeston, Illinois, a city of 6,000 population, 
has been without saloons since 1877. This town has un- 
usually fine improvements, including 12 miles-of paved 
streets, 25 miles of permanent sidewalks, and a good ‘mu- 
nicipal water-works system, The total value of the city 
property is $486,000.- Hoopeston has seven manufacturing 
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ants, valued at more than $1,000,000, employing 1,250 
nds, paying out’ $410,000 per annum in wages, and turn- 
ing out more than $3,000,000 in products per year. _ With 
all these evidences of noted prosperity, the tax levy is only 
$2.58 per $100 assessed valuation. 
.. What about our skilled labor and workingmen, 
will have work if our twenty saloons close ? 


No-License Policy Brought the Factories 

School; Mr. Charles Warner, postmaster of Hoopeston, 
says: ** The direct cause of Hoopeston’s great prosperity 
is the fact that her anti-saloon policy is permanently fixed. 
The manufacturing plants were brought here because of 
the vq@ry fact that it was an anti-saloon town with a phe- 
nomena wth. A manufacturer knows what it is to deal 
with drunken labor, and what is true of other cities will be 
true of Paris. ; 

Supt. If we close our twenty saloons will it hurt busi- 
eo deprive men of employment, and ruin our city finan- 
cially ? 


Prosperity Follows Closing of 256 Saloons 


Men and Boys: Assistant Attorney-General Trickett of 
Kansas drove 256 saloons out of Kansas City, Kansas, and 
other parts of Wyandotte County within thirty days. Many 
delegations of Kansas City men protested against his action, 
believing that it would ruin business. Seven months after 
the saloons were closed Mr. Trickett reported that :. Rents 
are higher, many new buildings are being erected, great 
increase in the shoe trade, especially in footwear for women 
and children. More than fifty business men interviewed, 
po ui an almost without exception an increase in business. 
**T do not know of a single groceryman, dry goods mer- 
chant, or furniture dealer but has an increased business.’’ 
The banks made written report of greatly increased de- 
posits, and the largest bank, having the accounts of more 
than half the business houses in the city, reported an in- 
crease of more than a half-million dollars in deposits in 
seven months, and this will be true of Paris when we close 
her twenty saloons. 

Supt.: If we close our twenty saloons of Paris, what 
effect will that have on drunkenness, crime, and poverty ? 


The Report of Chief of Police Step 


His official report for the eleven months past shows 688 
total arrests, he op of that*number 529 were for drunkenness 
and disorderly, conduct, 

Supt.: According to the report of Chief of Police, who 
is responsible for the most of our crime and the sorrow and 
heartaches these 529 arrests have caused ? 

School; Our twenty saloons which some voters want to 
keep open for revenue and save taxes and wreck homes. 

Supt.; When is election day ? 
~ School; Tuesday, April 7. 

Supt.: How will the ballot read? 





Shall This Town Become Anti- 
Saloon Territory ? 


YEs| X< 
NO 


Men: 




















Supt.: Children, how do you want your father, brother, 
and all men to vote? 
Children: Please protect us and vote YES, 


x 
Pledge-Signing in a Country School 


HE mail has brought me a letter from a worker 
who is typical of the plain, plodding, but 
deeply earnest workers who secure success sim- 

ply by reason of their earnestness and their perse- 
verance in doing what they know. This particular 
man is the plainest of plain farmer-men,—deeply- 
lined face, slow of speech, yet planting the seed of 
God's Word in Sunday-school, and rooting out the 
weeds of evil with the same plodding faithfulness 
with which he cares for the crops on his acres, 

At a temperance conference in connection with our 
State Sunday-school convention, he told how he con- 
ducted a pledge-signing in his little country Sunday- 
school, His way of doing it was so simple, yet so 
emphatically sensible im calling first upon the fathers 
to sign that they might lead their boys by their good 
example, that I wrote him a little note afterward, and 
requested him to write out his account of that pledge- 
signing. Here is the account in his own handwriting. 
It struck me that it might be helpful and encouraging, 
and, serve as a model to other plain countrymen 
whose great qualification for work is shown by their 
earnestness. I like to think of that chain of forty- 
nine plus twenty-five signed pledge-cards that hang 
in that Sunday-school as a proof of the success that 
follows plain, but earnest, work. Notice the thorough 
preparation made,—program, special songs, wall- 
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pledge, ‘‘a lot of pledge-cards,"’ two tables, three or 
four fountain-pens, . 


At our Sunday-school, on World’s Temperance Sunday, 
last year, we had an attendance of about fifty-eight. We 
had a s program of temperance exercises and songs. 
=. had procured a wall-chart and a lot of pledge- 
pee ' 


I called on all to read the wall-pledge in concert; then, 
by the aid of two of our young ladies, I called for pledge- 
signers, We had two tables and three or four fountain- 
pens, and each assistant had charge of a table, and helped 
so that they could move right on without taking too much 
time. 

I then made the appeal to the fathers (of which there 
were several) to come forward and set the example before 
the boys. Without an exception they all came forward 
and signed the pledge. ‘Then I said, ‘* Now, mothers, you 
come,’’ and they all came, about the same number. en 
the young men and young ladies. Then the other classes, 
down to the little ones who could write their names, 
tre ag. signed the pledge, and now we have the whole 
number, with twenty-five more added, hanging in a chain _ 
on the wall. It was a grand sight to see. 

I don’t suppose that what I have said will be of much 
help, but if you can get any good from it, it is all right. 

1 wish Ivcould devote more time, but my business is so 
pressing I cannot accomplish what I would like. 

Yours in the good cause, 


—Zillah Foster Stevens, Alton, Ili. 
% 


A Southern Temperance Program 


OOD temperance work is being done in the South 
through special temperance programs in the 
Sunday-schools, Instead of the regular closing 

exercises on a quarterly temperance Sunday last year 
the Winfield Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, one 
of the enterprising institutions of Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, of which George Thornburgh .is superintendent, 
used the following instructive program: 





Patriotic Temperance Exercise 


Song—Dixie Dry 
Tune, “‘ Dixie.” Words by A. C. Millar. 


Away down South in the land of cotton, 
Whisky soon will be forgotten ; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie dry. 
In Dixie land where once was drinking, 
Now the voters are a-thinking ; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie dry. 


CHORUS. 


Then we rejoice in Dixie, Hurrah! Hurrah ! 
For Dixie dry we’ll raise the cry, 

And live and die for Dixie. 
Away, away, saloons away from Dixie ; 
Away, away, saloons away from Dixie. 


Star classes and announcements. 


Song—Statewide Prohibition 
Tune, ‘“‘ The Old-Time Religion.” Words by A. C. Millar. 
All sing : ’ 
*Tis statewide prohibition, 
’Tis statewide prohibition, 
*Tis statewide prohibition, 
And it’s good enough for me. 
Those who have fathers sing : 
It is good for our fathers, 
It is good for our fathers, 
It is good for our fathers, 
And it’s good enough for me. 


Questions Asked by the Women and Girls 
Answered by the Men and Boys 


What does the Bible say of intoxicating liquor? 

**It biteth like a serpent.’’ 

Why is liquor like the bite of a serpent? 

It contains poison, called algohol, which will cause death. 

What does a person usually become who learns to like 
alcoholic liquors and drinks them every day? 

A drankard, . 

What light does the Bible throw on the path of the 
drunkard ? 

No drunkard can inherit the kingdom of God. 

What is the combined amount spent for all the public 
schools, all the churches in the United States and all the*’ 
churches in foreign fields ? 

Four hundred and eighty-one million dollars, 

Is that as much as is spent for liquor each year in the 
United States ? 

No. Nearly three times as much is spent for liquor. 


(Continued on page 463, third column) 








‘Can any one guess what it was? 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


T IS said that one New Year’s Day, when General 
William Booth, Commander-in-Chief of the Sal- 
vation Army, wanted to flash a cablegram mes- 
sage of greeting to his various officers workers 
throughout the world, he finally decided on a mes- 
sage of just a single word, as conveying to all the 
thought that he most wanted them to have in mind 
as co-workers of Christ in the Kingdom. The word 
was not a long one; it contained only six letters. 
e won't have 

r answers now, but su each one in the class 
hinks hard a minute and then decides what he be- 
lieves that word was, and keeps it to himself ; at the 
end of the lesson I will tell es eee any 
doubt, and we'll see how many it right. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


_ Paul had some pretty knotty questions put to him. 
He lived in a day when new questions had to be de- 
cided, same of them questions that had never come 
up before since the world be For. Christianity 
was not PP peony meray old —scarcely ‘‘of age. 
Who can us just what the question was that was 
submitted to him? See how clear, or how hazy, the 
pupils’ ideas are as to the ‘ meat-offered-to-idols ” 
—, and then make the whole situation very 
clear and very interesting to them, by having care- 
fully digested all that Professor Ramsay (third para- 
aph) gives on this point, and also Professor Riddle 
Coed peragraph). and President Sanders (first 
paragraph). Show how the difficulty entered into the 
everyday relations of their life, forcing itself so con- 
stantly os gp them that they could not dodge it, but 
must find some eae y en, way to settle it. Make it 
e in 


still clearer by very Ae stances from the mission 
field of to-day that given in Mr, Pierson’s second 
paragraph 


Present all this to your class without any. hint of . 


the solution, and then ask the class how ¢hey would 
have solved the question. This gives you another 
opportunity to test the ag ot grasp of the real prin- 
ciples involved; they are likely to need your help in 
seeing and understanding Paul's solution. Bro- 
fessor Riddle’s third paragraph throws light on this, 
as do Professor Ramsay’s fourth and fifth paragraphs, 
Mr. Pierson’s last paragraph, Mr. Ridgway's second 
paragraph, and Professor Sanders’ third and fourth 
paragraphs, 

In other words, we may have no right to do a good 
many things that are right. But why? Because 
our doing of them will hurt somebody else,—make it 
harder for him to do what is right, or what he be- 
lieves is right. It is not in itself a sin for a little girl 
to have her dolls; but her having them may be a 
very harmful thing, as Mr. Ridgway shows in his 
first paragraph. he good or bad, right or wrong, 
of a thing itself never can safely determine the ques- 
tion for a Christian as.to whether he will have or do 
that.thing. ‘ How will my use of it affect others?” 
is what he wants to know, and by the answer to that 
he will decide. ‘Pretty high ground, that,” you 
say? Yes; the highest there is. Do you want any- 
thing lower down when you ca be at the top? ‘‘ But 
it is slavery.” Oh, no, it isn’t ; it is freedom. The 
only person in the whole wide world who is safely 
free from the bondage and slavery of self is the per- 
son who never lets self-interest or self-pleasure de- 
termine a question, but always the interests and 
pleasures of others. 

But haven't we a right to please ourselves with 
things that are not sinful? Yes; but we also have 
the right to give up such things if this will help 
others. And the right to give is always a higher, 
better, more valuable right than the right to get. 
Anybody can use the right to get; onl the greatest 
people use their right to give. Some Christian 
ple, when they talk about rights, think more about 
the right to indulge than the right to abstain. Paul 
wanted us to think about the right to abstain. 

And just there lies the whole strength of total ab- 
stinence from alcoholic drinks. We know now pretty 
well that alcohol as a drink is always harmful, there- 
fore always wrong; but the duty of total abstinence 
from the stuff as a bever is plain enough even if 
it were not always harmful. Science is not so much 
needed to rid the world of the curse of drink as is 
Paul's principle in this chapter. And the world és 
being rid of it, the fight is being won. You'll find 
plenty of evidence of that in the pages of this issue 
of the Times (see pages 455, 456). 

General Booth’s New Year's message? Why, it 
was simply: * Orners.”” 
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LESSON 13. SEPTEMBER 26. TEMPERANCE LESSON 


1 Cor. 10 : 23-33. Commit verse 24° 


Golden Text: Let each one of us please his neighbor for that which is good, unto edifying. —Romans 15 ; 2 


All things are lawful ; but not all 
Allah are lawful; but not all edify. 24 Let no 


_ 1 Gr. build up. *% Gr. the other's. See Rom. 13. 8 *% Or, /lby 
grace partake 
The American Pevision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 








Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


The very significant Arabic word for criminals, brawlers, 
etc. (Mackie, 1), 

Practical instances of the ‘‘ ask-no-questions ’’ principle 
(Ridgway, 3). : ; 

ommon sense talk on others’ consciences (Ridgway, 4). 

Salvation, after all, is a greater end than temperance 
(Ridgway, last paragraph). 

The answer of Cromwell’s chaplain to the question: 
** When does your turn come?’ (Illustrations, last para- 
graph), 

Inventorying the liquor business (Slattery, 1, 2). 

What can / do in the fight against alcohol (Slattery, 5). 


ne % 
“Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 23.—Not a/- things: are lawful, - therefore what, 
exactly, does the writer mean? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 1.) 

Verse 25.—What were the shambles? What is the 
meaning of the latter half of this verse? ( Riddle.) 

- Verse 26.—What is the bearing of this verse on the pre- 
ceding verse ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 27.—Did this verse permit a strict Jew to attenda 
feast with a Gentile? Does ‘them that believe not’? re- 
fer to those who were not Christians? What is the signifi- 
cance of the expression ‘‘ for conscience’ sake ’’ ? (Riddle. 

Verse 28.—Does the word “ sacrifice’’ mean wholly a 
heathen rite at this time? What difference was the offer- 
ing of food in sacrifice to idols supposed to make in the 
food, so that the question was from any standpoint a moral 
one? (Riddle; Ramsay 3.) 

Verse 32.—Was ‘‘Greeks’’ here used as synonymous 
with Gentiles? Does ‘the church of God ”’ refer to the 
church of Christ? (Riddle.) 





The first Graded Course Edition of the 
Times, containing the teachers’ help on the 
five lessons of October in all three grades 
(Beginners, Primary, Junior), was issued last 
week, dated September 4. To make sure of 
receiving it, send your subscription at once, 
at the rate of 50 cents a year in addition to 
your regular Times subscription. In order to 
have one and the same renewal date for both 
your regular and your Graded Course sub- 
scription, simply figure the latter at the rate 
of one cent a week from the first week in Sep- 
tember to your regular renewal date, and 
send that amount. For example, if the re- 
newal date for your subscription tothe Times’ 
regular edition is December r, send 13 cents 
as your subscription to receive the Graded 
Course Edition during the thirteen weeks be- 
tween September 4 and December 1. 


The Pupils’ Pads, with a detachable sheet 
for each week’s lesson, containing pictures, 
home-work, etc., will be supplied for ro cents 
a quarter for each pupil. in ordering Pads, 
please state which Grade is desired,—Begin- 
ners, Primary, or Junior. 














The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
HE EPISTLE.—Written to the church at Cor- 


int in A. D. 57, before the riot 
E gy < ot Ginak id tian founded by 


; there, of which 
heard, and y in answer to some questions sub- 
mitted to by the Corinthian Ch ns. One of 
these questions was respecting ¢a meat that had 
been offered in- sacrifice to (chap. 8:1). The 
answer is quite full, forming the fourth division of 
the 8:1 tor: 1, : 

—From the days of Moses the Jews 
would not eat with Gentiles, to them eating meat 


gs 

this concession to Jewish prejudice had affected the 
Christians at Corinth is not stated. In chapter 8: 7 
Paul shows that some Gentile Christians, from earlier 
association with heathenism, still an idol 
as really uting the meat offered in sacrifice. The 
stronger believers saw no harm iti such eating; the 
more scrupulous objected. 

The Answer.—This is in the form of advice. No 
reference is made to an ecclesiastical deliverance ; 
nor is a cast-iron rule prescribed which would savor 
of legalism. Paul presents his own example as a 
guide rather than his authority as an apostle. Prin- 
ciple is adduced, as usual, in the New Testament. 
(Comp. the similar discussion in Rom. 14.: 1 to 15: 
13.) ‘The principle is this: Where what is not sinful 
in itself is concerned, our conduct should have re- 

ard to the conscientious scruples of our fellow- 

hristians. They have no right to infringe’on our 
liberty of conscjence (v, 29), or ‘to demand that we 
share their scruples, but we  sliould be careful to 
avoid doing what would cause them to stumble, to 
sin against theirown conscience. This is a principle 
for conduct, not necessarily affecting one’s own opin- 
ion of the scruples themselves (v. 29). It is clear 
from chapter 8 : 4-8 that Paul did not regard the eat- 
ing of meat sacrificed to idols as in itself wrong. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 23.—Adl/i things are lawful: That is, all 
such as here discussed, things ‘‘ indifferent,”’ as the 
are called. Paul denounces what is sinful in itself, 
as in the previous partof the chapter. What is sinful 
cannot be ‘‘ lawful,"— Not a// things are expedient: 
Or, ‘‘are profitable,” here in the moral sense, be- 
cause of the effect upon vars Ta : ‘* Build 
up”; that is, are morally profitable to others, 

Verse 25.— Zhe shambles: The meat-market, 
though in later English it means slaughter-house, 
Here the meat of victims offered to idols, at least 
what the heathen priests had not retained, would be 
offered for sale.—Asking no question for conscience’ 
sake: Curiosity as to the character of the meat might 
lead to the raising of this scruple in your conscience, 

Verse 26.—7he earth is the Lords: From Psalm 
24: 1%. Here quoted to show that since the earth is 
the Lord’s evil does not dwell in. the meat; hence it 
is not advisable to ask questions as to whether it had 
been offered to idols. 

Verse 27.—One of them that believe not: A heathen, 
A strict Jew would not attend such a feast, and the 
apostle’s words would have no force for strict Jews, 
but for Christians only.—For conscience’ sake: Asin 
verse 25, to avoid raising the question as to the char- 
acter of the meat. . 

Verse 28.—Any man: A fellow-guest, and proba- 
bly a fellow-Christian of Gentile origin, who proba- 
bly had this scruple.—Offered in sacrifice: ‘*Unto 
idols " is implied, but the correct text has a peculiar 
term that does not suggest idols, and is a more cour- 
teous expression at the tableof aheathen. The meat 
could not be affected by the fact that it had been 
offered to idols, and Paul’s entire discussioa implies 
this. Matter is not sinful. But the scruple on this 
subject assumed that it had been defiled by this pre- 
vious use of it; Paul regards the question as a moral 
one only so far as it affects persons and their con- 
duct toward each other. 

Verse 32.—7e (ows: or to Greeks, or tothe church 
of God: Three classes with whom Corinthian Chris- 
tians would come in contact are here mentioned : 
Jews, Greeks—that is, Gentiles still ,heathen—and 
Christians, since *‘ church of God ” is evidently equiv- 
alent to the church of Christ. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Te Le oh a 


rn 


Becsre gis tt in a shop he to ask whether it 
~ bought meat in a shop, was he ask whether i 
. sacrificial ? 


_fiable or right to 
intere 


‘earth has been made by him, an 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 26 (1 Cor. 10 : 23-33) 


Freedom in Everyday Life 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE Corinthjan which consisted main] 
T of Greeks (with a few aah &iew-iowsh, 
had the Greek of a love for argu- 


and endless discussion. had 
masa elon, wae Peal ere bat os 
nae event: $0 mens OG quoted it apart 


time on a pagan 

of _cour- 

tony in Retvate soctety one in political and commer- 
cial life were n in character. Public meetin 

were opened ceremonial. ta Chrie- 

tian therefore to n from his rights and 


, and confine himself absolutely to the 
een Se oo “ nm off 
many rtun of benefiting his low- 

and of spreading the knowledge of the truth, 
and would amount almost to a “‘ boycott” of all non- 
Christians by the Christians. How far was it justi- 
the established forms of social 

tercourse, and to ignore the pagan character in 
many of those forms? 

This question presented itself in a very acute form 
in egerd to the eating of meats that had been offered 
to idols, Much of the flesh sold in the butchers’ 


‘shops was cut from victims that had been offered in 
, acrifice, 


Many of the dinner parties given in societ 
followed after . religious ceremony, pithy asa mer 
siege or the coming of age of a son, and the flesh set 
on the table was that of the animals which had, been 
sacrifice to the gods. When a Christian 


was Paul answers withealtariogly, No. 
The earth is the Lord’s, and everything that is in the 
all that he made 


‘is The ox is good in itself : the idol to which 
it fas bee 


m offered is a thing of nought : the flesh of 
the animal remains the same, whether offered or not 
offered : the idol has no effect upon it. 

If a Christian was invited to a dinner-party by a 
an friend in his own house, and accepted the in- 
vitation, was he to ask, as each dish was set on the 
table, whether it had been offered in sacrifice? Here, 
again, Paul unhesitatingly answers: No. Eat whatso- 
ever is set before you; asking no rude question: cour- 
tesy requires this, and Christian principle‘does not for- 
bidit. Socialintercourse would be impossible, and all 
the amenities and grace of life would be destroyed, if 
such questions were obtruded on the company in 
which one had taken one’s place. It is open to any 


_ one to refrain from going into the society of those 


who differ in religious opinions; but ‘‘if ye are dis- 
posed to go” into their society, then the customs of 
polished courtesy should be observed. 

But one exception is made by the apostle. If some 
one should challenge you and pointedly declare that 
the meat set before you has been offered to an idol, 
then you should not eat of it—you should refrain, not 
for your sake and because of your conscience, but for 
his sake. He is evidently a person of delicate and 
over-scrupulous conscience; and he may have doubts 
as to whether it is right to eat such , and yet see- 
ing you éat he rs through shamefacedness be in- 
duced to do what he believes to be wrong and eat 


like amg Thus your freedom may be a snare to‘your 
' brother, . 


But while one sympathizes with the weaker and 
more delicate conscience of others, and refrains from 
hurting or misleading them, one must preserve one’s 
own freedom and strength of mind. One must re- 
frain those cases consciously for the sake of others, 
and not lose one’s own boldness and freedom, and one 
must not suffer their conscience to be the judge of 
one s liberty. In such matters, the robust conscience 
is the healthy one : the delicate conscience, which is 
always on its guard against, and always in terror of, 
doing anything wrong, is weak. But one must have 
régard to one’s weaker brother, and not allow one’s 
own freedom to do him harm; though one feels that 
the true Christian is strong, bold, and decided, not 
weak, apprehensive of evil, and timorous. 

Above all, one should refuse to allow the weak to 
condemn thestrong. ‘If I partake with thankfulness 
of such meat, then I should not be condemned or evil 
oo of regarding the food for which I thanked 


fection he was led.to- the 
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In his Mhaghage Soaee 26 hee ews, who are over- 
scru fe Pe ee eae onl Gecke eee 


are mind. Let us refrain from offending 
either Jews by needlessly ou their scruples, 
or Greeks by trying to impose on them the narrower 
rules of Jewish scrupulousness. 
ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND, 
% 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 
ssionary Minisser of the 
ena See nn eet ie in Beyrout 
IVE no occasion of stumbling (v. 32). Among 
the Bon. oa of Syria and Palestine all idlers, 
dru , brawlers, and useless people, all 
who have committed crimes and have been impris- 
oned, are called in Arabic muathiharin, those who 
have been made to stumble. They are indulgently 
considered to have been originally not different from 
others, but one day, at one of the road, each of 
them encountered a stum -block of some sort, 
aud in a tragic moment of heedlessness and pre- 
sumption stumbled on the way of life. The name 
throws the blame rather on those who put the stum- 
bling-block there, or neglected to remove it, or failed 
to give warning in time. 
es as I also (¥. 33). Elsewhere the apostle ex- 
plains that his example could be followed because it 
was a following of Christ’s example. On the Leb- 
anon there is athe and prosperous village in which 
one of the chief industries is that of casting bells. 
Tradition has it that long ago the chutch authorities, 
being in need of bells larger than could at that time 
be safely imported from abroad, sent to Italy for a 
master-workman who should come and cast them on 
the spot. He came and selected this village because 
of the superior quality of its clay, and weet a 
Syrian peasant to help him in the manual labor of 
his undertaking. When he began to prepare the 
furnace for melting the metal, after each day’s work 
the peasant went home, and at night did exactl 
what he had seen his master do. hus also he fol- 
lowed the master's example in the preparation of the 
clay, and in the mixing and melting of the metals, 
and in the final casting and cooling of the bell. 
When the master had completed the bell to his satis- 
t's house, and there 
to his amazement he saw a second bell, in size and 


, Shape and quality of tone exactly the same as his 


own ! The work was hard, but it became a bell- 


\making village. 


Breyrovut, Syrra. 
b 4 


My Neighbor’s Conscience 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


HOULD a Christian be expected to regulate his 
conduct to suit his neighbor’s conscience ? 
Should the missionary refrain from doing every- 

thing that gives the heathen or native Christians op- 
portunity to misjudge him and his message ? 

Should the missionary in India eat f if he 
thereby loses power to influence those who worship 
the cow as sacred? Should the Christian worker 
among Moslems refrain from the use of pictures in 
home and church because those whom he seeks to 
save interpret literally the commandment not to 
make ‘‘any likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth”? Should the missionary in 
China build only one-storied houses since the Chi- 
nese suspect that the second story must be used for 
immoral purposes? Must the city missionary or 
other Christian at home deny himself the use of to- 
bacco and cards, and dancing, and other similar in- 
dulgences, because these that may seem ‘harmless 
pleasures to him are a snare to weaker men and 
women ? ‘ 

Should Christians stand on their lawful rights and 
liberty and keep on with the practises that cause the 
weak and the ignorant brother to stumble, in order 
that they may educate their neighbors to see that 
**the earth is the Lord’s” and that whatsoever we 
do may be done to the glory of God ? 

Christ and his apostle clearly and definitely answer 
these questions. e highest right of the Christian 
is to give up his rights for the sake of his weaker, 
less intelligent brother. We may not escape being 
criticised by those who set themselves up as infallible 
judges of belief and practise, but we may avoid giv- 
ing occasion of stumbling to those who look up to us 
as leaders in faith and conduct. It is not liberty, but 
license, that leads men to claim the right to act in- 
dependently:of their influence on their fellow-men. 
Those. missionaries and those Christians at home 
have been most successful who have, like their Mas- 
ter, been most réady to he up their rights for the 
privilege of helping their fellow-men. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Betternot.—Law/fu/; dui not... Se (v. 23) 
Here is an ordinary, e y doll. ho will say it 
is not ‘‘lawful” for any on the face of the globe 
to have this doll. Yet it is not * ient” for the 
m ’s little girl to have it, because to fhe heathen 
that doll is am idol. It is lawful” for me to have a 
case of ginger ale left at my door every week, but it 
is not ‘‘ expedient,” because some folks get beer from 
the te e thet iorient > pied be a - right to - 
ev n t t todo t nds u who 
we are. fi children may have dolls, but the tale 
sionary’s children can not. My neighbor can get his 
gn r ale from the wagon at his door. I can not. 

aul lays down broad principles for all time. Hereon 
you can solve the problems of things harmless of 
themselves, but which are to be labeled ‘‘ Betternot."” 
(1 Cor. 8 : 13.) 


Helpfulness.—Le/ no man seek his own (vy. 24). 
This is God's golden key to life’s treasure. ould 
you be happy? Work for the other fellow. Would 
you be famous? Work for the other fellow. Would be 
rich? Work for the other fellow. Find a cure fora 
single ailment or affliction, and you can not find a 
room big enough to hold your patients at any fee you 
ask. Consumption, forexample. John Wana er 
found a way to save the time and relieve the discom- 
forts of country folks when they came to town to 
fo and those plain country folks have handed him 
millions. Other merchants have followed him and 

rospered also, Invent a machine to do the work ef 

‘our men, and wealth is yours. ‘‘ Yes, and put four 
poor fellows outofajob.” No, George, saringeae? eer 
men a better job. Godown tothe mill and you will find 
that all the hard-bone labor is done by foreigtiers at 
$1.50 per day, because there were no Aniericans to 
do it. The ‘‘four fellows” are riding ‘on' the 
cranes in comfortable cabs on soft seats at $2.50 per 
day, with nothing to do but press a button, and-"* up 
she goes.’’ The fellow who seeks his own and gets 
it by pouring drink into the other fellow not only fails 
here, but has a hopeless hereafter (Hab. 2 : 15). 


Mince Pie and Charlotte Russe.— Whatsoever is set 
before you, eat, asking no guestion (v. 27). Always 
remember that ordinary everyday home-made bread, 
a product of fermentation, may have more alcohol in 
it than the mince pie you make such a fuss about— 
and your hostess so uncomfortable. Home-made 
root-beer which you like so well and which pops'so 
lively has more alcohol in it than the charlotte russe, 


‘ bisque ice cream, and other things good house- 


wives have. Don’t. make a fuss... No friend. for 
temperance was ever made by such: behavior. “But 
if any one say, ‘‘this mince pie has brandy it) it,” 
eat not for his sake that showed it. I have been a 
rum fighter all my days. Have risked my life fight- 
ing the awful evil. But the worst opposition is that 
of the ‘‘temperance crank” in his unbalanced’ in- 
temperance, Conduct yourself like a Christian gen- 
tleman on Paul's broad lines (Rom, 14: 14). 


Reversing the Glass.— Why is my liberty judged 
y another conscience? (vy. 29.) 1 once entertained 
or several days the late H. L. Hastings of Boston, 
who upset our domestic arrangements because he 
thought it was wrong to eat things that had salt in 
them. There are good folks who think it is wrong to 
eat meat. To have Sunday on Sunday and not on 
Saturday. One mancan not ride on the cars on Sun- 
day, but let his Sunday morning breakfast not be just 
right and there is a scene! It is a mistake to throw 
hard words at those who are not teetotalers. It is 
our business to win them. Only a, few years ago 
nearly everybody served liquor as a matter of course. 
There are good Christians who still do so, Some 
time I was entertained in a lovely Christian 
family. After dinner the maid brought in the wine. 
“Mr. Ridgway, will you have a glass of wine?” I 
laughed. r. Thompson, now ‘wotldn’t you be 
pe if I said ‘yes’?” ‘**Oh, T don’t know.” 
**Honest now, wouldn’t you ?” « Well, es—Ridg- 
way—I would.” ‘And wouldn’t I drop like léad in 
your esteem if I took the glass?” “Of course you 
wouldn’t.” ‘* Honest Injun now—as between ‘man 
and man—wouldn’t I drop?” ‘‘ Ves, Ridgway,” he 
solemnly said, ‘‘ you would.” The wine was taken 
away, and that settled the matter. 


Impotency of Millions.—Zhe profit of the many, 
that they may be saved (v. 33). . Harlan Boyd was in. 
the barber shop the other night waiting ‘* next,” when 
he read in the paper that James s had died and 
left $21,000,000. .‘‘ All that money will purty near 
buy Coatesville,” exclaimed Harlan, ‘‘and yet it 
won’t save a single soul. Praise the Lord I have 
something that beats twenty-one millions all holler.” 
This ‘‘something” had reached’ down and lifted 
Harlan from the gutter twenty-five years ago, and 
made him one of the best and most honored men in 
town. Here is the solution of the temperance and all 
questions. If we can get our boys and girls into the 
kingdom, the liquor question would solve itself in a 
generation. Under the blood they are safe from the 
adversary (John 10 : 29). 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 








The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
The in aa rs ndnye ne 

mportant con gove accept- 
ance of material, and the year’s lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


The Boy’s Choice.— Let each one of us 
please his neighbor for that which is good, 
unto edifying (Go Text), There is a 
story told of a father who took his little boy 
one morning into the city, where he trans- 
acted his business, en noon came he 
took his boy into a restaurant where he often 
had lunch. The waiter, on receiving the 
order, and knowing that it was the father’s 
custom to have a bottle of wine, asked the 
boy what he would have to drink. The boy 
replied: ‘I'll take what father takes.”’ 
‘The father, realizing the serious situation, 
quietly beckoned the waiter and counter- 
manded the order, Dw the afternoon 
when he went to his office words of his 
boy—‘' J’// take what father takes’’—were 
constantly ringing in his ears. He went 
home in the evening rather troubled; and, 
after having dinner, retired to his study, but 
he could do no work, for he could not forget 
the words of his boy—‘‘ J’ // take what father 
takes” —and, feeling that he could it 
no longer, he determined to settle the mat- 
ter, e knelt down and prayed to God for 
guidance, and from that night he resolved 
that he would never touch the drink again, 
or anything else which might be a source of 
danger to others.—W. #. Clark, Crosland 
Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. From a sermon 
preached by the Rev. J. A. Sharp, at the 
Wesleyan Chapel, Rishton. 


What Puzzled the Japanese.—Zet each 
one of us please his neighbor for that which is 
good, unto edifying (Golden Text). An 
officer from Japan was visiting America, and 
one day, while looking about a big city, he 
saw a man stop a milk wagon. 

*¢ Is he going to arrest the man?’’ asked 
the Japanese, . c 

‘¢*Oh, no,’’ was the answer; he must see 
that the milk sold by this man is pure, with 
no water or chalk mixed with. it,’’ 

** Would chalk or water poison the milk ?’’ 
askei the Japanese. 

‘*No; but people want pure milk if they 

pay for it.’’ 
l ot long after the two passed a saloon 
where whisky is sold. A man came stag- 
gering out, struck his head against a lamp- 
post, and fell to the sidewalk. 

‘* What is the matter with that man?’’ 
again asked the Japanese, 

‘* He is full of bad whisky.”’ 

‘Is it poison ?”’ 

** Yes, a deadly poison,’’ was the answer. 

‘Do you watch the selling of whisky as 
you do the milk?’’ asked the Japanese. 

‘*No,’’ was the reply. a 

At the markets they found a man looking 
at the meat to see if it was healthy. 

‘*I can’t understand your country,’’ said 
the Japanese, ‘* You watch the meat and 
the milk, and let men sell whisky as much 
as they: please.”’"—W. &. Clark, Crosland 
Moor, Eruddersfield, Eng. From The Chris- 
tian Herald. 


What the Blue Ribbon Cost Him.— Ze? 
cach one of us please his neighbor for that 
which is good, unto edifying (Golden Text). 
From a newspaper clipping in my possession 
I cull the following: A young man in a 
London omnibus noticed the Sue ribbon 
total abstinence badge on a fellow-passenger’s 
coat, and asked him in a bantering tone 
‘*how much he got’’ for wearing it. ‘* That 
I cannot exactly say,’’ replied the other, 
**but it costs me about twenty thousand 
pounds a year.’”” The wearer of the badge 
was Frederick Charrington, son of a rich 
brewer, and the intended successor of his 
father’s wealth. But he sacrificed: all and 
devoted himself to the cause of temperance. 
How much are yow willing to sacrifice for 
your neighbor’s good ?— Zhe Rev. James H. 
Miller, Ottawa, Kansas. 


No Tippler Need Apply.— Vor . . . expe- 
dient (v. 23). The greatest retail store in 
the United States, and probably the greatest 
in the world, is that of Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. To visit the great establishment 
is next to attending an exposition. The firm 
has a fine reputation for honorable dealing 
and business integrity. It is also well 
known for the high character of its em- 
ployees. This letter, sent to Bishop J. F. 
Berry when he was editor of The Epworth 
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Herald, deserves careful reading by young 
men: 


DEAR DR. BERRY: Answefing your letter 
ill say that we will not, to 


of Jan we wi 

of teaeties place a young man who drinks 

ate of position wh sad aiker oll. 
a ose 

round aud aushe asd inte Be 

the tion, if we knew or discovered that he 


One ae we should decline to con- 
sider his app ion, | man in our emplo 
who acquires the habit of drink, even 
moderately, is to a certain extent marked down 
in our estimation, and, unless we can remove 
from him this’serious fault, and show him his 
error, we feel compelled to do without his serv- 
ices. Yours respectfully, 

MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 


— William J. Hart, D.D,, Utica, N. Y. 


Japan Versus Great Britain.—4// things 
are lawful; but notall things are eye 
All things are lawful; but not all things 
edify (v. 23). Japan, with practically the 
same poor laws as Great Britain, has only 
24,000 paupers, while Great Britain has 
100,000. A Japanese statesman being asked 
to explain replied, ‘‘The Japanese drink 
tea; the British drink alcohol.’’—H. H. 
Smith, Kinsale, Va. From The Baltimore 
and Richmond Christian Advocate. 


When His Turn Came.—Zet no man seck 
his own, but each his neighbor's good (v. 24). 
When the celebrated ns Howe. was chap- 
lain to Cromwell, his assistance was often 
sought by men of all parties. One day the 
Protector said to his chaplain, ‘‘ Mr. Howe, 
you have asked favors for everybody besides 
yourself; pray, when does your turn come ?’’ 
*¢ My turn, my Lord Protector,’’ said Mr. 
Howe, ‘‘is always come when I serve an- 
other.’ —W, R. Clark, Crosland Moor, 
Huddersfield, Eng. The prise for this week 
ts awarded to this illustration. 


os 
Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 


T’S a mighty hard thing sometimes—by 
which I mean.a great many. times—for a 
man to get along with his own con- 

science. But when it is suggested, even 
commanded, that I have regard also to the 
other man’s conscience, I’ve got to have 
more:of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
than I ever expected to have. . The “ con- 
science of the other.’?. And you know what 
kind of a man he usually is. - He keeps his 
conscience in the show-window all the time. 
It is never a ‘still small voice.’’ It shouts 
its doubts and roars its quibbles through a 
megaphone, And it addresses its thunder- 
ing remarks, not so often to the man who 
keeps that kind of a conscience, but to you 
and to me, His conscience is like a barking 
dog. It never disturbs the man who owns 
it.. He thinks it is the finest watch-dog, the 
most vigilant, sleepless, alert, faithful watch- 
dog that ever. guarded a master’s property. 
But, oh, how it tortures the neighbors ! ti 
drives the nervous invalid mad; it murders 
sleep for the weary; it strains the good-will 
of the patient and charitable; and it provokes 
the ungodly to wild outbursts of forbidden 
wrath, Sometimes the neighbors try to poi- 
son it. And once in a long while they suc- 
ceed. Then there is quiet for a little time. 
Then very likely the man gets two new dogs, 
and the last state of that neighborhood is 
worse than the first. 

Now I’ve known men and—whisper it 
softly—women with just that kind of a bark- 
ing conscience. I’ve known them in the 
church, . Well,-that’s the kind of a conscience 
you have to get along with if you are a Chris- 
tian and love your church. The owner of it 
is often as weak as the conscience is mighty. 
He, or possibly she, isn’t necessarily the 
best member of the church,—isn’t always 
very spiritual, nor véry liberal in giving, nor 
very useful on committees. What do you 
expect of a = watch-dog, beside ‘‘ watch- 
ing’’?? Walking with that. sort of a.con- 
science is like keeping step with a lame man. 
If you don’t keep step you walk unevenly, 
and then he finds fault with you ; and if you 
do keep step you’ve got to imitate his limp, 
and that hurts his feelings. What are you 
going to do? 

Well, I reckon we’ll have to educate it. 
We must teach the good watch-dog that he 
can guard that which is committed to him 
much more carefully and successfully by 
keeping as quiet as a bulldog about it. That 
if he barks all the time his owner gets into 
the habit of sleeping soundly all night long, 
and when the thief finally does come nobody 


in the house will pay any more attention. to ! 
the watch-dog’s Fam Poa than a lazy man 
does to an clock, That continued 


barking isn’t devotion, but mere habit. That 
it isn’t a sign of fidelity so much-as it is ar 


indication of nervousness. That sometimes 
it barks at the moon while the 
house next door is being This was 


Se ee ok Sete a ne oe pe pe Be the 
$ plucking the ears of wheat on 
the dabbath morning; that barked at Jesus 
for healing the paralytic by forgiving his sins ; 
that barked at him for eating with publicans 
and sinners, for healing the withered arm on 
the Sabbath day. We humor the whims and 
fancies-of an invalid ; but we must do better 
than that—we must heal him. We shorten 
our steps to keep pace with the boy at our 
side ; but the boy grows, and we teach him 
and train him in manly ways till one day we 
lean on his stronger arm in our tottering age. 
We do—and we must—carry the burdens of 
the weaker. But better still, at the same 
time we teach them how to ‘‘ be strengthened 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus,’’ and how 
to adjust their burdens so they can carry them 
ever so lightly in his strength. 
Pasapena, CAL. Ps : 


Lesson Home-Readings 


4:02 Cos se? 23-33} Consideration for others 


(Temperance n 
T.—1 Cor. 9: 19-27. . Temperate in all things 
W.—1 Cor.8... .. . Fora brother's sake. 
T.—1 PeterS:t-tr..... . . Be sober! 
F.—Titus 2:6-15. ...... Sober living 
S.—Rom. 15: 1-7. ..... Pleasing others 
S. Eph. 6:1-10. .... Sowing and reaping 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee for the constraining power of thy 
love toward us, by which thou dost draw us 
ever toward purity. We thank thee for every 
impulse that we have toward the right, and tor 
the strength to resist the tug of evil desires. 
Help us, we pray thee, to live not only without 
leading others into wrong-doing, but to draw 
many by word and deed into the life and service 
of thy Son, Jesus Christ. Forbid that we 
should be a stumbling-block to any. Grant, 
we beseech thee, that we may lift up others who 
have already stumbled into sin, and help us to 
be strong and very courageous in our warfare 
against strong drink, the blighting enemy of the 
Kingdom. e rejoice in the victory of thy 
children throughout the land over the dread 
enemy of youth. Continue us in purpose and 

ower, O God, to the utter abolishing of the 
iquor traffic, to the end that the curse of strong 
drink may be removed from the face of the 
earth. In Jesus’ name, we ask it. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—In a western city a 
young missionary started a Sunday-school in 
the only place he could find in the neighbor- 
hood,—a room over a saloon. And on the 
wall of the stairway some one wrote these 
words : 

The spirit below 

Is the spirit of wo, 
The spirit above 

Is the spirit of love. 

Under these words one day, as he was 
climbing the stairs, the missionary wrote : 


The spirit below 

Is the spirit of wine, 
The spirit above 

Is the spirit divine. 

So these verses remained there with the 
simple, plain lesson they bore, to every one 
who came in past the saloon, and climbed 
the stairs to the room above. Do you know 
that thousands upon thousands of boys and 
girls and men and women are climbing up 
to better things in these great days of temper- 
ance victories, with the spirit above, that 
heavenly spirit of love, leading them up and 
on? And I have wondered whether any of us, 
if we had been given a sign to hang somewhere 
on that little building reading, ‘‘To the 
Glory of God,’’ would have had any doubt as 
to whether it ought to mark the saloon or the 
Sunday-school? Of course not! We can- 
not think of the saloon as run for the glory 
of God. How can we favor anything that is 
not for his glory? Here is a good little test- 
question that we can put to ourselves when 
we are told that liquor—a little of it—doesn’t 
hurt anybody : 





IS.1T FOR GOD’S GLORY ? 











Perhaps that question, kept where we can 








see it, may help us to climb with steady feet 
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the clean, clear atmosphere the upper 
room where is the spirit. divine. Lef us re- 
peat, all together, the thirty-first verse of 
this lesson. Will our pastor lead us in 
prayer? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 

‘*T need Thee every hour."’ 

‘Teach me, my God and King."’ 

** Fight the good t with all thy might.’’ 

‘*A charge to keep I have." 

** Vield not to temptation.”’ 

**My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 

** How shall I follow Him I serve ?"’ 

** Lord, lead the way the Saviour went."’ 
aman Aa parentheses are to the old and new 


disi ” 


Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 

I’salm 117 : 1, 2 (169: 1, 2. 237: 1, 2). 

Psalm 26 : 1-6 (35 : 1-4. 54: 1-5). 

Psalm 1 ; 1-10 (68 : 1-5. 109 : 1-4). 

Psalm 94 : 1-3, 17-19 (129 : I-3, 13-15. 
1-3, 17-19). 

Psalm 70 : 1-4 (94: 1-4. 140: 1-4). 
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| Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HOW last week’s picture, Last Sunday 
we talked about the seed of corn, which 
grew mightily and how Philip and Peter 

and Paul helped the word of God to grow 
mightily, so that instead of one church, at 
Jerusalem, there were many scattered about 
in the places which they had visited. Where- 
ever these men went, they tried to do the 
people good. 

This big pumpkin (in the picture) grew 
from a small seed, the apple and pear and 
grape blossoms of the spring have grown to 
be these lovely fruits. I wish that only good 
seed might be planted, but some way or other 
there are weeds, too. What do, people try 
to do with the weeds? “Yes, they must get 
rid of them or they choke the good seed un- 
til sometimes it dies. 

I am sorry that while many people are 
busy trying to plant the good seed of God’s 
Word in the hearts of boys and girls, there 
are others who try to plant something like 
weeds. They are the ones who teach chil- 
dren or older people to do things which spoil 
their lives and the bodies God has given by 
teaching them bad habits, (Note.—Many 
helpful and attractive suggestions on the 
right care of the body may be found in ‘‘ The 
King and His Wonderful Castle,’’ a 35-cent 
book, by the Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. Parents and 
teachers will find this valuable in impressing 
children with the influence of liquor and 
tobacco, upon all parts of the body.) 

Your public school teacher, your parents 
and Sunday-school teacher, are trying to 
plant good seed in’ your lives, Saloons, cigar 
stores and such places are ready to plant the 
weeds, if you give them a chance. 


Wit" YOU CHOOSE { 


It is almost time for frosty nights, the 
farmers have gathered most of their fruits, 
grain and vegetables to store away for win- 
ter, apples, corn, potatoes, etc. Do they 
keep the ones that are spoiled? No indeed, 
lest they should spoil the others. When the 
Heavenly Father gathers up our lives, he 
wants to find them pure and clean, and fit 
for tht the Heavenly Home. 

Let me tell you about two men : One built 
a big summer home on the hill beside a 
beautiful lake. It was large enough to hold 
about 100 people at once. He did not build it 
for himself, but for children and their tired 
mothers, who lived in the crowded parts. of 
the city. Every two weeks, all summer long, 
different groups came for a visit. Arthur 
and Jennie and their mother will never-for- 
get the good fimes they had this summer at 
Holiday Home, and it didn’t cost them a 
cent, There were trees, grass and flowers, 
big rooms and porches, good things to eat, 
fine beds, swings, boat-rides and bathing, 
everything to make a happy time for people 
who had never been in the ¢gountry. I am 
sure the man‘who built and supported that 
home was doing what our text teaches. ‘‘ Let 
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BAD WEEDS 
































- LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 26 (1 Cor. 10 : 23-33) 


to bed she couldn’t waken 
e was frightened and called 
He said ‘* What’s this child 
been eating ? She acts as if she were drunk,’’ 
and she really was. It wasn’t her fault, 
because she didn’t know that all those 
candies were filled wtth liquor and that man 
had been tempting the chi to learn the 
habit-of liking strong 
That man had pleased the children, 
but not for their good, > giving such candy. 
It was for their harm. 

Paul knew there would be such people, so 
in this: letter he wrote: ‘* Love worketh no 
harm to his neighbor.’? ‘Thou shalt love th 
neighbor as thyself.’’ ‘‘ Let every man see 
another’s good.’? ‘*Let every one of us 
please his neighbor for his good.’’ 

The groceries, shoe-stores, dry- goods 
stores, etc., sell things to do people good. 


Saloons and tobacco-shops sell things to do | 


them harm. That is why people are driving 
them away from many cities. 

The verse on our card says: ‘* Whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.’’ 


Cuicaco, ILL, 
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My Class of Girls 
_, By, Margaret, Slattery 


OT being’ with my own girls it was im- 
possible to use the work assigned last 
week, since the borrowed class had 

not “prepared the lesson. I had cut from 
white paper a dozen bottles; about six inches 
long and three and a quarter wide, shaped 
like whisky flasks. I began the lesson by 
saying that many people felt these represented 
man’s greatest enemy, and if man could be 
persuaded to do away with them, the world 
would be a much happier place. ‘‘ Men do 
put a great deal into these bottles,’’ I said. 
‘¢ Think of the money even in one year in- 
vested in them,—and what beside ?”’ I asked. 
abruptly. One girl said ‘‘ Reputation.”’ ‘* Sup- 
pose you write briefly on one side of these 
bottles,’’ I said, ‘‘a list of the things really 
put into them. Money—reputation—what 
else?’? Two or three minutes were given, 
and then several were asked to read what 
they had written. Money, reputation, honor, 
health, business, self-respect, home, happi- 
ness, etc. were given. e discussed several 
of them and each made her own list complete. 
** When people invest so heavily in a thing,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ they expect to get something out of 
it. The brewer and saloon-keeper do get 
money out of it, but they lose some other 
things, such as a fine sense ofhonor. What 
else?’’ One girl said “ refinement,’’ and an- 
other, ** respect of the best people.’?’ We 
discussed these, and I told the girls some of 
the methods for promoting business, evading 
the laws, leading young men and women into 
saloons, etc., said to be used by brewer and 
dealer alike, and asked if any one could 
respect them. : 

‘* But what do others, aside from those who 
profit by selling liquors, get from invest- 
ment in these bottles?”’ One of the 
girls said she knew a physician in her 
home city who got poverty and disgrace out 
of his investment, and told us the story of 
the loss of a fine practise. This led to a 
statement by another girl, that wherever you 
see saloons the neighborhood looks poor and 
wretched. We discussed the: spending of 
wages and final pawning of furniture and 
clothing to obtain drink. I suggested that 
they write on the other side of the bottle 
‘* poverty’? and as many more things as they 
could that come from use of liquor, When 
they had completed and read the lists, we 
found them startling indeed. Poverty, sick- 
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come in a social way to so many girls to-day, 
and gave as an illustration a young girl of 
twenty-two who had come to me 
in over her inability, in spite of 
the upon her, to refuse when 
offered. . : 

* couldn’t she refuse?’’ I asked. 
One girl said, **She probably made up her 


mind to, but was afraid when the time came 
e would say, and each time it 
was harder.’’ I used the last clause, ** each 
time it was harder,’’ to impress the awful 
tyranny of habit, and told of a fine answer 
given a young man to a col friend 
who asked him to drink, ‘I don’t think it 
would hurt me,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m pretty strong, 
but I don’t dare to give it a chance at me; 
I’ve seen what it can do.’’ We discussed 
the phrase ‘‘ just this once.’’ 

We then looked back at the bottles and 
com what men ‘put in,’’ and what 
they ‘‘ get out.’’? Such comparisons, I said, 
had made made me the bitter enemy of this 
curse, but lam not an enemy who is to be 
feared. I can’tdo much. Shall I attempt 
anything? They said ‘‘ yes,’’ unhesitating- 
ly. What? I asked. en they hesitated. 
One girl said, ‘‘Let it alone yourself’’; 
another, ‘‘Let every one know what you 
think of it.’’ I-discussed these as ‘‘ making 
public sentiment,’’ and its great value. A 
third girl said, ‘‘ Ask your friends to have 
nothing to do with it,’’ and a fourth, *‘ Be 
able to tell people why you hate it.’’ 

**In our special Scripture lesson for to- 
day,’’ I said, ‘* Paul says some very definite 
things, which, if they were obeyed, would 
settle the whole temperance question. The 
first is in verse 24. We discussed this, and 
I asked for other verses.in the Bible which 
said thesame thing. They gave ‘*‘ The Gold- 
en Rule,’? and ‘ ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.’’ - We-discussed the relation 
of each to the temperance subject. 

In closing, I told the girls the story of a 
very beautiful young woman whose picture 
I had brought to class. Her home life was 
such that she was constantly tempted to take 
wine, play bridge for money, etc. While 
away at school she united with the church, 
and had since then given much time to work 
with the poor in her city and had tried to live 
as she thought a Christian should. One day, 
returning from a wretched home made miser- 
able through drink, she saw a crowd in the 
street. There had been an automobile acci- 
dent, and her cousin, a young man of twenty- 
five, had been killed. The accident seemed 
impossible to explain until the family found he 
had been drinking and lost control of him- 
self and his eeidhine, Some months after 
this, at adinner, wine was served and she re- 
refused it quietly. After dinner some of her 
friends began to tease her about being 
**good.’’ She asked one of the servants to 
give her a small envelope lying with her 
wraps, and opening it showed them two 
pictures; one was a sweet, dainty, smiling 
girl of twenty; the other a haggard, ragged, 
wretched woman with a child clinging to her 
hand, ‘‘ That is what she was,’’ she said, 
looking at the first picture, ‘‘and this is what 
she is.’” Drink did it. Here is her hus- 
band when they were married. Here he is 
now. Drink did that. They are in our 
mission disttict.’’ 

The faces grew very serious as they looked 
at the pictures. ‘‘A few months ago,’’ she 
went on quietly, ‘* I hada fine, bright cousin. 
He is dead. His mother is so crushed by 
the shock that she will not leave her room for 
A perfect stranger, 
passing on the street at the time of the 
accident, will use crutches the rest of his 
life. Drink did all that. I never made a 
temperance speech or heard one. I am not 
what you have called a ‘crank,’ but I mean 
to be free, perfectly free, from the stain of a 
thing which can work such awful ruin right 
here in my own city.’’ 

The group was silent for a while, and then 
one of the men spoke. ‘‘ You are right,’’ 
he said. ‘* Would to God we were all free 
from the stain.’’ 

The lesson was closed with prayer, asking 
that each of us might be free from the things 
that bring ruin to our neighbors, and have 
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Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
© ga the following work for my own 
. : 


To the class: Read in review Acts 21: 
1-26 ; also Acts 21: 27-40. In Acts 22 read 
Paul's address, Notice at what point the 
listening mob became . Try to re- 
member what in Paul’s resses had an- 

red the le in other cities: Zo special 
=: 1. ‘Tell briefly what you can of Paul’s 

visit to Jerusalem. 2. Tell what you 
can of Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem. 3. 
Tell what you can of. Paul’s third visit to 
Jerusalem. .4. Whatdo remember about 
the Sanhedrin? 5. Explain verse 37, 
chapter 23 (clipping), 4. What do you re- 
mémber about the tower of Antonia? 7. 
Make the rough sketch of the temple which 
we used the first quarter, 


Fitcusurc, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


TAUGHT the lesson to a group of boys 
whom I had met before cole few days 
reviously, . Hence there was nothing to 
build on in the way of previous teaching. I 
had recourse to a question to challenge 
thought, and I used this before I opened the 
Bible. 

**Can any fellow here give me in a very 
few words a philosophy of life which, iflived 
up to, would do away with much of the ne- 
cessity for courts and police?’’ The boys 


answers were given, and then one suggested 
‘the golden rule.’? This was stated in 
words, and all seemed to feel that this met 
the case. 

Then I told the story of the piece of land 
with a disputed boundary, which was the 
center of dispute in the courts for fifty years. 
Finally a shrewd lawyer bought it at auction, 
and all his neighbors wondered at his willing- 


ness to secure such a troublesome possession, | 


and prophesied .a bitter fight when the law- 
yer went into court. But the lawyer went 
at once to the neighbor who was the other 
Party to the. long dispute, and asked him to 
mark out the boundary for which he (the 
neighbor) contended. When this was done 
the shrewd lawyer deliberately moved the 
boundary marks several inches over on the 
disputed land, thus yielding more than asked 
to the contending neighbor, The case was 
settled for ever. 

With this introduction I had the boys open 
the Bible to 1 Corinthians 10 : 23-33, and as 
we read we watched for Paul’s statement of 
a tule of life which would make the whole 
world over new. We found it in verse 24. I 
dwelt upon the greatness of Paul’s life, and 
explained that he was great because of his 
willingness to serve others. I cited several 
instances of this in his life and in his writings. 

Then we discussed the problem which Paul 
took up with the people of Corinth, giving 
only a few minutes to the details—for, I said, 
this is a present-day problem, not one of 1,900 
years ago, Think of the wisdom of a man 
who could write a letter which would be just 
as- fresh after 1,900 years as it was when it 
was written. How? Why, he says, simply, 
what hurts me or doesn’t hurt me isn’t the 
whole question ; but it ’s what hurts the other 
fellow, too. 

Can I drink alcoholic liquors? Perhaps I 
can to a small extent, even though it does 
hurt me; that is, perhaps I can, and stop be- 
fore it gets the best of me. But suppose I 
can. Some other fellow tries it and goes 
under, What does Paul say? (v. 24). 

Can I smoke? I suppose I can; is that 
all? Paul didn’t think so—at least, not in 
verse 24. And so on through several things. 
Things hurtful in themselves, and things 
hurtful to others. 

No wonder Paul was a great man—great 
enough to forget all about what he might or 
might not do, in the consuming thought of 
how to be most helpful to the other man ! 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. To whom did Paul report when he ar- 
rived in Jerusalem? 2, Where was Paul 
when the Jews began to cry out against him ? 
3. What charge did the Jews make against 
Paul? 4. Who came to Paul’s rescue? 5. 
What request did Paul make of the oficial 
who came? 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
Limits of Christian Freedom 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Cor. 10: 
23 to 11: 1). 


N THESE verses Paul discusses a very 
ractical matter, one that a n 
Christian had to consider and determine, 

Hie had warned them (10: 14-22) against a 
fellowship with n associates which in- 
volved the recognition of demons and their 
worship, and even a.seeming scorn of ties 
peculiarly Christian, He now turns to the 
question of buying in the Open market, or 
eating in a private house, meat that had been 
offered in sacrifice to idols, The custom was, 
in view of the great expense of sacrificial 
offerings, to really offer only a portion of any 
animal sacrifice and tosell the remainder, The 
whole animal had been technically offered, 
however, and hence might be regarded as 
unfit for the use of the real Christian, But 
when eaten in private and for the satisfaction 
of hunger, Paul felt it needless for the buyer 
to ask whence ithad come. He could regard 
it as a part of God’s provision for his creatures, 
and eat it without question, \ 
But while discouraging a habit of scrupu- 
losity, Paul had clear views regarding the 
limitations of Christian freedom. We must 
be prepared, he believed, to limit it for the 
sake of others. Members of the church are 
not living for the mere sake of self-epj6y- 
ment; they have a duty of edification (v. 23). 
‘The liberty of conscience may be restricted 
by the danger to others of acts permitted to 
us. Another’s weak conscience need not be- 


. DYS | come our law (v. 29), but it may cause us to 
thought it over carefully, several tentative 


refrain from exercising our. own conscious 
freedom. ‘Two great motives should rule the 
conduct of the Christian (vs. 31-33),—the 
glory of God and the saving of men. 

McFadyen has well said in a recent book 
that Christianity is always considering she 
other man, and that in considering every 
delicate problem his conscience is a Lace as 
well'as our own,’ Society and thé church are 
to be edified,—built up. This will come not 
by knowledge but by love, and the good 
man will therefore expect to restrict his lib- 
erty for his brothers’ sake, 

The application of this broad principle in 
social relations to-day is manifold. No 
greater scourge or curse of society can be 
named than the liquor habit, which destroys 
brains, conscience, honor and meaiis  to- 
gether. There are some who would ‘feel 
able to permit the use of wine in moderation 
to themselves. But these to-day cannot but 
apply the principle which Paul makes so 
clear. They must think of the other man, 
whose conscience, through their example, 
may be first emboldened, then dethroned. 
Our spirit is the splendid = of love which 

ove personal en- 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The chapter entitled ‘‘ Liberty and Love ’’ 
(pp. 179-193) in Dod’s commentary on First 
Corinthians in the Expositor’s.Series is a 
specimen of his best expository work. Mc- 
Fadyen’s new volume in the Interpreter’s 
Commentary (Barnes), is very fresh and 
stimulating (Corinthians and Galatians). 


II]. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING, 


The lesson raises a question of conduct 
which is never out of date, and has innu- 
merable pogiioetions. 

The Problem at Corinth. What questions 
of conduct did the close social contact of 
Christianity with paganism raise ? 

The Acuteness of the Problem. Why 
were these questions first raised in Corinth ? 

Upbuilding the Prime Consideration. For 
what is a Christian primarily responsible— 
his own welfare or that of the church? 

The ** Other Man’s”’ Good. Is righteous- 
ness mainly a social problem? 

judged by Another's Conscience. What 
are the limits of our subjection to the con- 
science of another? 

Imitators of Christ and Paul. What is 
the one great condition of such imitation ? 

The Christian Tippler. Why is such a 
person rapidly becoming as rare as the dodo ? 


IV. Home Stupy on Next LEsSON. 


a. Was Paul untrue to his principles when 
he went through a week of temple cere- 
monies? 2. What was the cause of his 


arrest? 3. What saved his life and then 
protected his dignity ? 


WasHsurn CoL_iecs, Topeka, Kansas, 








hia the most natural thing in the 
exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 
side. In other words, a soda cracker 





Uneeda Biscuit 


have been in no company but sheir 
own. When you open a package 
you find them so oven-fresh that they 
almost snap between your fingers as 


you take them from the package. 
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“@ Package 
NATIONAL BISCUIT. COMPANY 














Graded Pupils’ Pads 


You really must not fail to see The Sunday School 
Times Pupils’ Pads. They are novel—and that is per- 
haps the least of their good points. They are issued 
quarterly at [0 cents each, in three grades—Beginnezs, 
Primary and Junior. Every teacher using the teachers’ 
helps in the Graded Edition of The Sunday School 
Times should see to it that each pupil is supplied with 
a Pupils’ Pad—at least thirteen sheets of heavy paper, 
with a teaching-picture on nearly every sheet, and 
directions for memory-work, hand-work, and other 
home activities. The parents’ help is enlisted, too, for 
the little children. 

Whether you have decided to take up the Graded 
Courses or not, be sure to send 10 cents for a pad for 
the grade you teach. The newness and the goodness 
of the plan will interest you. The Sunday School 
Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DELAVAN, KAN.—Please tell me where I can 
find new up-to-date material for a talk on “ New 
Ideas for Temperance Sunday.” —W. A. M. 
Collect all suggestions from the 
Tem ce treatments in various 
Sonduy-octieiel periodicals. Get ‘The Ef- 
fective Temperance Committee,” a five-cent 
booklet, by Amos R. Wells, from the United 
Soci of Christian Endeavor, Tremont 
Temple, Boston, or 155 La Salle Street, 
Chicago 





NEWARK, N. J.-—-Is there in existence a 
report of the Ti (temperance) dis- 
cussion held during the temperance conference 
at the Twelfth International Sunday School 
Convention at Louisville ?—W. T. D. 

A partial rt of this temperance con- 
ference, its Ronnd-Table discussion, also the 
temperance addresses made at this conven- 
tion, are found on pages 452-482 of the official 
report of this convention, entitled ‘* Organ- 
ized Sunday-School Work in America, 1905- 
1908.’’ Send $1.00 for this work to the Inter- 
national Sunday Schoel Association, 805 
Hartford Building, Chicago, or to The Sun- 
day School Times Co. 





WINTERSET, IOWA.—Can you refer me to 
help or material for a debate on, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That prohibition would be a blessing '' ?—F. R. 

The American. Prohibition Year-Book, 
published by the Lincoln Temperance Press, 
92 La Salle Street, Chicago. (25 cents.) 

Get leaflet containing Trickett’s address, 
*¢ Do Saloons Help Business? Can the Law 
be Enforced ?’’ Send two-cent stamp with 
request to the Phalanx Printing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

From the Phalanx Printing Company get 
a copy of the debate held March 26, 1909, 
at Milwaukee, between Mayor Rose of Mil- 


| waukee and: President. Dickie of Albion Col- 


lege, on the topic, ‘‘ Prohibition—»Is It 
Right ? ’* {five cents): 





SourH HAVEN, MICH.—Where can I ‘find 
something instructive and interesting for’ our 
next Temperance Sunday program?—cC. A. T. 

1. A two-cent stamp will bring a sample 
anti-cigarette program from Mrs, Clara Quil- 
len, Ipava, Illinois. It contains a respon- 
sive reading especially arranged for June 27, 
Anti-Cigarette Day. It is instructive be- 
cause it presents up-to-date facts ; interest- 
ing because special questions and answers 
are assigned to ‘‘ boys,’’ ‘‘men,’’ and defi- 
nite portions of the school, thus keeping the 
attention of the whole school alert. 

2. Ten cents will bring a set of six anti- 
cigarette cartoons from the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Copied on the blackboard on a scale 
large enough to be seen by the whole school, 
these cartoons will prove interesting and 


convincing. 

3. Get ‘*Temperance Program for Pri- 
mary and Junior Departments ’’ (new) from 
Leyda and Burgener, 334 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, five cents, This contains temper- 
ance Scripture, temperance songs, temper- 
ance facts, temperance ‘pledges ; all choice. 
The program is the work of Mrs, Leyda, 
Primary Superintendent in the Hlinois Sun- 
day-School Association. 





jglees take ak we 1 Fee Bones 
our = 8c 
convention? 

1. Secure a speaker who can teach Sun- 
day-school workers how to prepare and 
teach temperance lessons; how to arrange 
programs for World’s Temperance Sunday 
and for anti-cigarette day ; how to conduct 

ledge-signing ; how to teach temperance to 
ittle children. 

2. Have a temperance lesson taught by 
some one who is an expert *in temperance 
teaching. 

3. Present a sample temperance session. 
This should include a presentation of tem- 
perance facts, temperance songs, temperance 
Scripture texts, temperance recitations, tem- 
perance prayer, a temperance lesson briefly 
taught, a temperance pledge-signing com- 
ducted, and the distribution of appropriate 
temperance literature. This requires. the 








most careful preparation, but it is a most 
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Practical Temperance Questions Answered 


By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Secretary of the Temperance 
Department of the International Sunday School Association 





helpful way of Su 


work- 
ers how to make the use of a temper- 
ance Sunday, and such a session can 
be condensed into a period of forty minutes. 


4. Have a round-table on Sunday-school 
temperance work. Round-table ts may 
be secured from the International Sunday 
School Association, 806 Hartford Building, 


5. Have a display of temperance material, 
—temperance maps, temperance pictures, 
gg, Sr re temperance pledge-cards and 
wall p temperance pledge record 
books, poe a ecm cartoons, Be sure 
to acquaint your convention e with our 


International Sunday School iation tem- 
perance pledge. 

CAMPBELL, CAL.—Having been asked to 
give a temperance chalk talk or object lesson 


to children on ‘I'eimperance Sunday, I ask for 
suggestions as to what to use and how.—C. P. 
The thought of all the lessons for this year 
has been the thought of seed-sowing ; from 
January to June our lessons have shown the 
first Christian missionaries sowing the ‘‘ good 
seed,’’ the ** Word of God.’’ Every child 
knows that even ‘‘ good seed ’’ has no chance 
to bring the best crop unless we watch for 
weeds, destroy weeds that choke the good 
crop. Starting with this thotight:of the 
** good seed’? sown in our Suriday-schools 
now, present your object lesson as follows : 
1. Show a Bible. « Tell the children it is a 
packet of good seed; ‘‘ the seed is thé Word 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Sense About. Food 
Facts About Food Worth Knowing 


It is‘a*Serious *question’sometimeés to 
know just what.to eat..when. a,person’s 
stomach is out of order and »most-foods 
cauge trouble. = = * 5“ ae 

Grape-Nuts food can be taken at any 
time with the certainty that it will digest. 
Actual experience of people: is..valuable 
to rq joe interested in foods.’ ’’ . 

A Terre Haute woman writes: ‘I had 
suffered with indigestion for about four 

ears, ever since an attack of typhoid 
ever, and at times could eat nothing but 
the very lightest food, and then suffer 
such agony with my stomach I would 
wish I never had to eat anything. 

“I was urged to try Grape-Nuts and 
since using it I do not have to starve 
myself any more, but I can eat it at any 
time and feel nourished and satisfied, 
dyspepsia is a thing of the past, and I 
am now strong and well. ; 

‘* My husband also had an experience 
with Grape-Nuts. He was very weak 
and sickly in the spring. Could not 
attend to his work. e was put under 
the doctor’s care but medicine did not 
seem to do him any - until he began 
to leave off ordinary food and use Grape- 
Nuts. It was positively surprising to 
see the change in him. e grew better 
right off, and naturally he has none but 
words of praise for Grape-Nuts. 

‘*Our boy thinks he cannot eat a meal 
without ,Grape-Nuts, and he learns so 
fast at school that his teacher and other 
scholars comment on it. I am_ satisfied 
that it is because of the great nourishing 
elements in Grape-Nuts.” 

‘There's a Reason.” 

It contains the phosphate of potash 
from wheat and barley which combines 
with albumen to make the pray matter 
to daily refill the brain and nerve cen- 
ters. 

Itis a pity that people do not know 
what te feed their children. There are 
many mothers who give their youngsters 
almost any kind of food and when they 
become sick begin to pour the medicine 
down them. he real way is to stick 
to proper food and be healthy and get 
along without medicine and expense. 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and:full of human 
interest. 























LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 26 (1 Cor. 

















Select property. Careful appraisement; char- 
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Philadelphia, September 11, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadeiphia as 
“* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Timeés is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new —— These rates include postage: 

ive or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 














One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five yeazs, $4.00. 


Vo Canada, on account of extra e, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, — 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
iorevery ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
bécome $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. Nise Se 

In*order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
The Sunday School Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year ; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at-90 cents per year. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special 5 gow pi i 
enable all ine teach eof oschoot decent te ert 
be sent free, upon application. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1032 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


concerm | neighbor drink.”’ 
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from the cigarette 


ness, uselessness, insanity, 
Avoid general statements; prove 
every point by one or more concrete in- 


stances, 

A **The Effective Temperance 
Committee,”’ published by the United So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, or 155 La Salle Street, any 2 
(five cents), contains many suggestions 

but effective 


H 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1.. What practical 

should an beams 9 ray 24 teacher have in 

to prepare herself temperance teach- 

in the Beginners, primary, and — 

» » Fa Bel 2. Where can these helps be 
obtained, and at what price ?—M. J. B. 

1. The helps are of two kinds: The ele- 

mentary teacher should equip herself with a 

knowle 
teaching on the subject of temperance. Such 
Bible teaching is of four kinds : 

Bible precepts ; that is, specific rules for 
action, such as, ‘‘ Look not thou upon the 
wine,’’ *‘ Be not among winebibbers,’’ etc., 
on the negative side. On the positive side, 
teach such beautiful texts as ‘‘ Keep thyself 
pure,’’ ‘* Be strong and of good courage,’’ 
** Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion,’’ applying these definitely to the tempta- 
tions of childhood, 

Bible examples of strong temperance 
characters: Daniel, Samson, John the Bap- 
tist, the Rechabites. 

Bible Warnings, such as ‘* Who hath 
woe?’’ **Woe unto him who giveth his 
There are also Bible 
characters whose lives were s 
but these, if presented at all, must be pre- 
sented with the utmost care. The teacher 
should know about these cases, but few of 


young children. 

Bible principles, which may be applied 
definitely to different phases of the temper- 
ance question: ‘* Glorify God with your 
body,’’ ‘* Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost,’’ ‘*I keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection,’’ ‘‘ He that soweth 
unto his own flesh shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption,’”? All these texts may be developed 
and applied to the drink habit, the cigarette 
habit, and other forms.of intemperance ; but 
the soundest temperance principle of all is the 
law of love, expressed in the words, ‘‘-Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor.’’ To apply 
that law to the temperance question means 
nothing less than total abstinence and the 
destruction of the liquor traffic. 

Then an elementary teacher needs litera- 
ture, giving up-to-date facts on the temper- 
ance question, presented in such a way as to 
suit the capacity of young children. Here 
are some good things of this kind : 

**The King and His Wonderful Castle,’’ 
from the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, [llinois,. (35 cents; 25 per- 
cent off to Sunday-school workers.) 

Temperance lesson manuals: ‘ The 
Houses We Live In,’ ‘‘ Alcohol and the 
Body,”* ‘‘ Beer and Tobacco,’ ‘Scientific 
Temperance for Boys and Girls.’’ Ruby I. 
Gilbert, Silversmiths Building, Chicago, pub-- 
lishes these. Get the ‘‘ Teachers’ Edition ”’ 
(five cents). 

Pledge cards from your State Sunday School 
Association, or the International Sunday 
School Association, 805 Hartford Building, 
Chicago. Primary Pledge Cards. Dr. I. J. 
Shott, Naperville, Illinois, publisher (two 
cents a dozen). 

Supplemental Temperance Lessons for 
rimafy, junior, and intermediate grades. 
he Sunday School Temperance Bureau, 

Riverside, California (three cents each). 





Send 15 cents to The Sunday School Times 
| Company, 1071 Walnut Street, for samples 
of Temperance Exercises and leaflets—post: 
age stamps will be entirely acceptable. 
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Methods for a Live Tem- 
perance Sunday 
Continaed from page 457 
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‘them to mistreat their wives and abuse their 


children. 
Does drinking make them richer? 

- No; it makes them poor and causes their 

families to suffer. 


Why do so many business establish- 
ments refuse. to emp men who drink 
liquor ? 


~ Because men who are under the influence 
of liquor are unsafe in their business deal- 


ii 

"Why do life insurance companies refuse 
to insure the lives of habitual drinkers? 

' Because they are dangerous risks. They 


-are liable to die at any time. 


Cannot something be said in favor of the 
liquor traffic ? 

Not one thing. 

It is not as bad as the yellow fever, is it? 

Yes ; it kills more every than the yel- 
low fever, the smallpox and the earthquake 
all put together. 

hat of all insanity cases are attri- 
buted to liquor? 

One-half, 

What part of all crimes? 

Three-fourths., 

How many murdered wives each year 
caused by drink ? 

Three thousand, 

How many suicides each year does liquor 
cause? ; 

Five thousand. 

How many murders? 

Seven thousand. 

How many orphans? 

One hundred thousand, 

How many insane? 

One hundred thousand. 

How many die drunkards every year? 

One hundred thousand. 

’ How many boys take their places? 

One hundred thousand. 

How many boys become drunkards every 
hour? 

Twelve boys become drunkards every hour. 

Whose fault is it that men are permitted to 
sell liquor and cause so much sin, suffering 
and crime? 

It is the fault of thé men who vote to allow 
it to be sold. 

Do men vote to allow such a dreadful 
thing? 

Yes, strange to say, some men vote to al- 
low it. 

Is it possible to put a stop to this great 
wrong ? 

Yes ; - whenever a majority~ vote against 
license, liquor cannot be sold. 

If a man votes to allow liquor to be sold, 
does he not make himself to blame for all 
the murders, all the insanity and all the 
crimes and all the suffering caused by liquor? 

Yes, for by his vote he. becomes a party 
to all those wrongs. 

Is the sentiment against liquor growing in 
Arkansas? E 

Yes ; the vote against saloons grows 
stronger each election. 

How many dry counties were there in Ar- 
kansas in 1900? 

In 1900 there were thirty 
wet? ? 

How many in 1908? 

Fifty-nine dry amd only sixteen wet. 

What stain is there upon our nation’s flag ? 

The approval and license by the govern- 
ment of the liquor traffic. 


Song—The Stainless Flag 
Tune, “‘ Crowning Day.” 
Our land has been dejected, 
By Satan’s work despoiled ; 
Many hon es are now neglected, , 
And Go.’s own purpose foiled. 
But soon she’ll rise in glory, 
The hour is drawing nigh, 
For the right shal] surely triumph 
By and by! 


Closing prayer. 
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The Safest Way 





In all or large—should 
inform themselves on _ Irrigation 
Bonds. 


These bonds are secured by liens 
on the most fertile farm lands in 
America. The value of the security 
is in many instances four times the 
loan. The first year’s crop often 
sells for more than the loan—some- 
times by several times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal 
obligations, like School Bonds. They 
form a tax lien on the real property 
within the district. ‘ 


They are serial bonds, so one may 
make short-time or long-time invest- 
ments. Bach year, as part of the 
bonds are paid, the security back of 
the rest is increased. 


The bonds pay six per cent—a 
higher rate than one can obtain on 
i other large class of bonds equally 
well secured. : 


The bonds are for $100, $500 


pea 
$1,000, so one may invest either little 
or much, 


These are ideal bonds, and they 
have become the most popular bonds 
that we handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Recla- 
mation Bonds. In the past 15 years 
we have sold 70 separate issues, with- 
out a dollar of loss to any investor. 

Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience, and the book 
is free. Please send this coupon to- 
day for it, for you owe to yourself a 
knowledge.of the facts. 


(Kstablished 1893) } 

Municipal and Corporation Bonds 

First National Bank Bidg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 

Gentlemen; Please send me your 


new Bond Book, ‘‘ The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 
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THE GORDON SCHOOL, x: 


Offers to Christian young men and women, free of 
‘01 


chases, two rere wasn for a wi rk.’ Eleven 
essors. ‘a rm opens 0) 13. dress 
Dr. W. B. Boggs, Dean, East Northfield, Mass. 
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Returnable examination copies of the vi hymn book 
HA Lio we DH N S 


BIGLOW & MAIN CO., NEW YORK or CHICAGO, 


For Bible Students 


“ MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED,” and Ad- 

dress on Development of the Memory. Also 
Leaflets on Memorizing Scripture. . Mailed free. 

Memory Lisrary, 14 











ARx Priace, New York. 


Sankey’s Story 


“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 

wonderfully interesting boo autobiographical 

eens. pe pages. 24 i = ¢ _— 

ully bound. rice, $1.50, postpaid. e 

School ‘Times Co., 1631 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pe. 














It’s effervescent and ‘‘ Such an Easy ’’ Relief for 






SrA, Constipation 
Va and Biliousness 
Ss } 4 ] 4 | 4 I’kR A favorite with two gene- 


4 rations of users. 
50c & $1 at druggists or by mail 
THE TARRANT CO. 
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Tastes like Soda Water 164-6 Chambers St. ,N.Y. 









































































This brillant man walks up andgjown 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A ho per’s attention is in- 
stantly the condition of the 
shelves,’ R, dows, and tins in 
her pee bors kitchen. . These mark 

poopy BS No matter how 

ne ihe house may be, if 

the kitchen is not clean it shows the 

worst kind of ere A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 








will save you from this reproach. 














WHITE STAR LINE 
of tego all expense 
White StareLine, 1319 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 














~ Our National Disease 
Caused By Coffee 


Physicians know that drugs will not 
correct the evils ‘caused by coffee and 
that the only remedy is to stop drinking 
it. 


An Arkansas doctor says: 

‘*T have been a coffee drinker for 50 
years and have often thought that I 
could not do without it, but after many 
years of suffering with our national 
malady, wy epsia, I attributed it to the 
drinking coffee, and after some 
thought, deterniined to use Postum for 
my morning drink. 

‘‘T had the Postum made carefully 
according to directions on the pkg. and 
found it just suited my taste 

‘* At first I used it only for breakfast, 
but I found myself getting so much bet- 
ter, that I had it at all meals, and I am 
pleased to say that it has entirely relieved. 
me of indigestion, I gained 19 pounds 
in 4 months and my general health is 
greatly improved. 

‘**T must tell you of a young lady in 
Illinois. She had been in ill health for 
many years, the vital forces low, with 
but little pain. I wrote her of the 
that Postum did ‘me and advised her to 
try it, 

** At the end of the year, she wrote me 
that Postum had entirely cured her, and 
that she had gained 40 pounds i in weight 
and felt like herself again. 

Read ‘*The Road “> Wellville, "in 
pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
ate genuine, true, and full of ihapeed 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 








By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, September 26, 1909. 
How Misssionaries Win Sou!s for 
Christ (1 Cor. 9: 19-23). 





MON.—The Bible as soul-winner (Psa. 19 : 


7-14). 
‘TUES.—Preaching the Word (Rom. 10: 8- 


21). 
Wep. _parley wins souls (1 Tim. 4 : 6-16). 
a wins souls (Rom. 12: 


21). 
FRt.—Going to the lost (Matt. 22:9; 28: 








1 7 
Sat.—Praying for the lost (Neh. 1 : 4-11). ' 





Tell of other influences used in soul-winning, 
Am | a soul-winner ? 
How about preserving those won? — 


je a = ros 1854 hagsy was living in 
the city agasaki, in Japan, a 

anese official named Mime Ww a 
no Kami. Those were the days when the 
Japanese were very much afraid of inter- 
course with the other nations, and it was 
Marata’s eam to see that foreigners from 
the foreign vessels then in Nagasaki harbor 
had no communication with the people. 
One day as he was patrolling the water he 
found a little Chinese book floating in the 
bay, and upon examining it became much in- 
terested. He took it home and read it and 
became convinced by it. When later he 
heard that a missionary had come to Naga- 
saki he sent to him and then came himself 
and requested baptism. The Bible which 
he had-found had brought him to Jesus, he 


are sometimes won in this way, 


‘s 


a} | in Novthere India. “Tie cme ages | 


telling what beought 5 


po of the a the missi 


nto Christ, He was 
) thought he would 
nary, . So he came 


sought-his aid in the study of English. Mr, 
Newton agreed to help him. One day he 
was.at Mr. Newton’s when the missionary 
was preparing for an itinerating tour, and 
was packing up his loads. . He needed to 
have a strap slightly changed, and gave it to 
a servant, explaining what should he done. 
After a little while the servant brought the 
strap back and it was utterly ruined. The 
Hindu waited to see the explosion. He 
had no doubt the servant would be severely 
punished, To his astonishment, Mr. New- 
ton took the strap, remarking Ey ietly, ‘* Oh, 
see what you have done.’’ ere was not 
a blow, not evenatone of anger. The young 
man went away deeply impressed. What 
sort of a religion must this be which made a 
man so gentle, so self-controlled! He must 
have such a religion as his own. So Mr. 
Newton, without knowing it, won him to 


esus, 
J & 


It is a summer. night in a Korean town. 
The pall of smoke from the «vening fires 
built beneath the hollow floors of the houses 
hangs lightly over the village. The moon- 
light is ae more weird and uazy by the 
smoky air, In the village street, sitting ina 
circle on their heels, are the men of the 
village. From a verandah on one side of 
the street a foreigner is talking to them ear- 
nestly, and when he finishes a white-robed 
Korean takes up the story and talks on until 


another asks questions and then solemnly 
impressed by the wonderful story which he 
has heard promises, to investigate it, and for 
that purpose the men agree to form a little 
group and to meet regularly to study the new 
religion and to prepare themselves to join the 
Christian church: . So on that moonlight 
night in that little Korean town souls were 
won, e 


And so in many ways, in town and coun- 
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told Dr. Verbeck, who baptized him. Souls 





to te hen Rev. Jolin Newton ‘in totes cad and |; 


late in the night. By and by onz man after, 


(Lesson for Sept. 26) SEPTEMBER I1, 1909 


Three N ew Issues 


nthdrdananusaiiinasists wher ssa ede 


The Westminster 
Graded Sunday-School Lessons 


International Series 
Approved by the General Assembly 


Edited by J. R. Mituer,; D.D. 
The first of the Courses for the Elementary Grades will begin with October, 1909 


The Beginners’ Graded Series—(Course complete in Two Years) 
Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON 


The Primary Graded Series—(Course complete in Three Years) 
. Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 


The Junior Graded Series--(Course complete in Four Years). 
Lessons prepared by JosEPHINE L, BALDWIN 


These graded courses are the first of a complete series for the whole Sunday- 
school. The Intermediate Course is in preparation for issue after the three Elemen- 
- tary Courses are well under way, and a Senior Course will follow. 

Send for full descriptive pamphlet, with sample pages, price list, etc. 


The Westminster 
Adult Bible Class 


School Subscriptions (two or more) to one address; 40 cents a year, or -16-cents 
a quarter. Single Subscriptions, 50 cefts a year. 

Full of suggestive reading both for teachers and members of adult classes, 
inspiring articles, sketches of active classes, photographs of classes of men and 
women, descriptions of plans of work tried and found useful, suggestions for new 
activities, reproductions. of class printed matter, and -INT ENSE PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SURREY CHOC LESSONS. 


Copies ‘ta sipply your entire. class sent. 
without chatge if request sth ekde at aes 
PP oem tot wrermtnd 
















to the 








The Comrade 

A New Paper for the Younger Boys and Girls 

Superseding The Sabbath-School Visitor 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents a year 


School subscriptions, 30 cents a year 


Half of the fourth page is.to be devoted to work done by boy and girl readers, 
Prizes will be offered for good work, in order that the boys and girls may be 
encouraged to develop their talents, and that the paper may become, in fact aswell 
as in name, a Comrade for hours of recreation and instruction. Sample cépies will 
be sent on application. 


Presbyterian. Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 














Witherspoon Building SAN FRAKCISCO, 400 Sutter Street 
NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue 150 Fourth Avenue BN. 
CHICAGO, 328 Wabash Avenue CINCINNATI, 420 Elm Street 
ST. LOUIS, 505 N. Seventh Street PITTSBURGH, Fulton Building 








32 CENTS—3 HELPS ON “PAUL” or 


Chart of Paul’s Jourmeyings, Armold ........+...--. 
e Story of Paul’s Life, Bosworth ..........-...4+. 
Mastering the Book of Acts 


Send NOW. (Postage stamps accepted.) 32 cents. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 WALNUT STREET, mise a «tw ses wo 0 PA. 





In five large factories we make a variety of 


-Pianos! Piano-Players! Organs! 


“which meet the most exacting taste and requirement, 

the Baldwin Piano, the recognized artistic piano.of 

the world, to the moderate-priced instrument, where good 

quality at Moderate cost is desired. We offer them to you with the 


assurance of satisfaction, sustained by 47 years’ experience in the 
piano-business. Write for plan—‘‘BUYING FROM BALDWIN 


DIRECT,” 


The Ballwin Company 





try, by word of mouth and by printed book, 
in the school and the hospital, as well as in 


and his true sheep hear his voice and. follew 





interest. 





him. 


church and home, Christ ‘is brought: to men, . 








142 W. 4th St., CINCINNATI 


Hendsome To anyone sending us the names and addresses of one or more S$ con- 
i meter sidering the purchase of piano or os we will mail FRE six-inch 
FREE ! oxidized thermometer. Cull your circle 

















